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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Y far the most important event of the week has been the 
progress of the Russian armies in Poland. The 
Russian official communications, it is true, have refused 
to talk either of surrender or of victory, and have confined 
themselves to abstract expressions, such as “ favourable 
developments,” and so forth. But the unofficial telegrams 
have been fur more explicit, and mention the capture of large 
numbers of prisoners—some say as many as forty thousand 
—the hurried flight, if not rout, of the Crown Prince’s 
army, and the perilous position in which other portions of 
the German forces in Poland are now placed. Perhaps the 
best way in which we can bring home the reality of the situa- 
tion to our readers is to quote the words used by Lord 
Kitchener in his speech in the House of Lords on Thursday 
afternoon. He declared that the Russians, after a hotly 
contested battle, had been able to “check and defeat the 
Germans with, I believe, heavier losses than they have ever 
sustained before.” 











That means a very great deal from Lord Kitchener. Speak- 
ing as Secretary of State for War, he was naturally anxious 
not to talk in terms of vague and oily optimism—like, shall 
we say? a censored newspaper. We may feel pretty sure that 
he would not have used the word “defeat” unless he had felt 
well assured that the Russians had done a great deal more 
than their General Staff yet admit. What is the cause of that 
reticence we cannot say. Possibly they wish to make one clear 
announcement and not let the good news leak out in advance. 
Again, it is possible that the Germans, as is perhaps indicated 
in their official despatches—these claim forty thousand 
prisoners !—have had some very considerable local successes, 
and the War Office in Petrograd do not want to acknowledge 
these till they are able to show them in their true perspective 
by announcing simultaneously the full volume of their own 
good news. 


What seems actually to have happened in Poland is exceed- 
ingly interesting from the strategic point of view, and well 
illustrates certain fundamental principles in the art of war. 
Our readers will remember how some six weeks ago the 
Germans invaded Poland in force and almost reached Warsaw. 
Next came a vigorous Russian counter-attack, which drove 
them back headlong to their own frontier and allowed the 
Russians actually to penetrate in many placesashort distance 
over that frontier. Then the Germans took immediate advan- 
tage of their great system of strategic railways and hurried 
troops across what can roughly be called the Russian front in 
order to strengthen the German left wing, or, as we prefer to 
call it, the German centre—for in reality the eastern campaign 
is all one, and the German forces in East Prussia are 
the true left wing. Thus reinforced, the Germans made 
another dash in the directionof Warsaw, one flank, that pointing 





north, being protected by the line of the Vistula, and the ot her, 
pointing south, by the river Warta. They thus occupied a 
kind of Mesopotamia, which on the map looked exceedingly 
favourable to their forces. On they went till in one place 
perhaps in more, the Russian line appeared to be broken 
and the Germans actually to have got in the rear of their 
enemy. 


Then appears to have happened what has so often 
happened before in war. The two halves of the so-called 
broken line closed like the jaws of a nut-cracker on 
the German force, and the penetrators found out in 
action the simple but essential strategic principle that 
breaking a line and being enveloped may be only different 
names for the same thing. It all depends upon which way 
you look at it. If you are very numerous and sufficiently 
strong on your feet, having your line penetrated is exactly 
what you want. On the other hand, if you are fairly strong 
in numbers, very mobile, and, finally, if your moral is good, 
what the enemy call enveloping you is your name for driving 
a wedge between them and imitating the essential tactics of 
Napoleon. When the Emperor bad driven in his wedge he 
hit simultaneously and with all his might right and left. 
Then, swiftly determining which half of the enemy was 
the weaker, he gathered practically his whole force together 
and flung himself in overwhelming numbers upon the 
selected victim, a small containing force meanwhile holding 
off the other section of the enemy. Of course for such a 
mancuvre everything depends upon swift movement. It 
must be so swift, indeed, that you can make your numbers 
count twice over. In the last resort mobility can be expressed 
in terms of numbers, as in the case of the Irishman whose 
smallest pig ran about so fast that it had to be counted twice. 





The trouble about the Napoleonic strategy is that the 
enemy will not always play the game—that the wedge does 
not always divide them sufficiently, that their line recloses 
too quickly, and that armies that appear to have been 
driven apart may be even quicker in movement than the 
penetrating army, and so catch it in a deadly grip. These 
disagreeable facts about penetration are, we imagine, what 
the Germans are now learning in Poland. By the irony 
of fate, the Power which has always based itself on enveloping 
tactics is apparently going to suffer from envelopment. We 
say “apparently,” for we are not going tocommit the supreme 
folly of being over-confident. It may be that the masses of 
men who are now said to be “wandering about in the 
rear of the Russian line,” or the large surrounded force 
which, though heavily pressed, is for the moment refusing 
to surrender, may by some lucky accident be able to 
give a good account of themselves, or, again, that some 
new German force now in the rear may be rushed to their 
rescue. In all probability, however, none of these things 
will happen. Events will probably take their normal course, 
and by next week we shall be able to record a Russian success, 
with large captures of men and guns, though, of course, in no 
sense a final victory. It will, however, be a victory which will 
put great heart into the Russians, demand tremendous sacri- 
fices from the Germans to replenish their armies, and in all 
probability will also force them to go back toa line in their 
own country, and may throw open the road to Posen. 


While the events which we have described have been going 
on in what we call the centre, the extreme Russian right 
wing has apparently been making fair progress in East 
Prussia, though for some reason neither side talks much 
about that part of the theatre of the war. Moreover, 
the situation on the extreme Russian left —that is, 
in the Cracow region—seems to be, if we regard it as a whole, 
highly favourable to the Russians. There have been no 
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sensational successes, though very considerable captures of 
prisoners and guns in small, or what we now consider small, 
packets. The last news, indeed, mentions a packet of eight 
thousand prisoners. Much more important than this is the 
news that the passes through the Carpathians, which have 
always been the road from Russia into Hungary, are now 
firmly in the possession of the Russians, and that there is 
very little or nothing to stop them from pouring into the 
Hungarian plain. 

In this context we may note a very remarkable letter sent 
from Buda-Pesth tothe London correspondent of a Hungarian 
newspaper and published in Friday’s Morning Post. It 
describes a journey undertaken by Count Tisza to Berlin with 
the object of urging the German General Staff to prevent the 
imvasion of Hungary by keeping a sufficiently strong force on 
the frontiers. So great is the dread of invasion, and so strong 
the indignation against the German General Staff, that a 
section of the magnates are said to have declared that they 
will call upon the Hungarians to overthrow the present régime 
and march against Vienna if immediate help is not forth- 
coming. It is even rumoured that one of them, Count 
Vazsonyi, has declared: “We are not here to defend 
Germany's frontiers, but our own first of all!” The letter 
draws the following general conclusion :— 

“As a matter of fact, we do not believe here that things can go 
on very long in this way, for if the battle now being fought in 
Poland does not end in a great Austro-German victory there is no 
more hope. Every one sees now that Germany underestimated 
the Russian strength. The whole Austro-Hungarian Army— 
minus a small part fighting against Serbia—half of the great 
German Army, and the whole of Turkey’s Army cannot stop them 
in ee advance. This cannot mean anything but that our cause 
is los 


The letter ends as follows :— 


“We are awaiting now two great events to decide our fate. If 
the battle in Poland should be a defeat and Count Tisza’s mission 
a failure, that is, if the invasion of Hungary cannot be prevented, 
I would not like to say what will happen. For the people are 
desperate and are raging at the criminal negligence with which 
they have been treated. They might not march against Vienna, 
but the war loan would be affected, and a passive opposition to 
everything concerning the war would surely be the attitude of 
the Hungarian population, and God only knows what effect it 
would have on the Serbian, Roumanian, and other nationalities, 
who will feel freed from the pressure of Austria and will openly 
begin hostilities, with the Russian Army behind them The 
Serbian mazsacre of 1878 will easily repeat itself in the South, 
and one cannot see how we could defend ourselves against our 
own nationalities, who are waiting anxiously for the opportunity to 
take a hand in the division of the Empire.” 


Though we recognize the sincerity and importance of the 
general contents of this remarkable document, our readers 
will be very unwise if they jump to the conclusion that “the 
game is up” in Austria-Hungary, and that we may very soon 
see the whole structure crumble. Those who argue like this 
will be making the mistake so often made by political 
prophets. The substance of the prophecy is correct enough. 
The error is in the time-table. Events are always expected 
to 1.0ve far more rapidly than they do. No doubt the ten- 
dencies are all in the direction suggested in the letter we have 
quoted from the Morning Post, but they will take far more 
time to develop than the writer of the letter supposes. The 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary loathe the war, loathe the 
Germans, and are apparently ripe for insurrection. Yet in 
all probability it will be many months before fruit seemingly 
ripe to fall actually does fall. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Kitchener made 
a general statement in regard to the progress of the war. 
After well-deserved tributes to the Belgian and French 
Armies, and to the splendid way in which the latter have 
held their tremendous line without its being penetrated, he 
dealt with our own position. The supreme effort of the 
Germans was reached on November 11th, when the Prussian 
Guard was ordered to force its way through our lines at all 
costs and to curry them by sheer weight of numbers. He 
then went on to describe how French reinforcements had 
given our men a certain amount of rest, and he added that 
several battalions of Territorial troops had now joined 
General French’s forces and made their presence felt. He 
noted the greatness of our losses, but added that rein- 
forcements had replaced the casualties, and that the troops 





<vssssatimeesnten oa 
under General French were now “refitted, in the best of 
spirits, and confident of success under their leader.” 





After describing the German defeat in Poland and the 
action of Turkey, and dealing with that fruitful source of 
ineffective dialectic, the Censorship, Lord Kitchener passed 
on to the vital point, the point in his speech which most of 
all deserves attention—the question of more men. Unfortu. 
nately, however, Lord Kitchener failed to come to close quarters 
with the subject. After conventional, though of course per- 
fectly reasonable, talk about the need for sound equipment 
and efficient training, he dealt vaguely, almost ““ woollily,” 
with the question of numbers. There was real need, he 
declared, and ample room for all the men who were ready to 
come forward and serve their country, and when further 
special calls were made upon the manhood of England he was 
confident that they would be responded to in a manner which 
would ensure the prosecution of the war to its successful 
conclusion. 


With all due deference to Lord Kitchener, we venture to 
say that that is not the way to deal with the question of 
numbers, The country wants something far more specific 
than this. It wants to have a clear ideal put before it~ 
something which it can understand and work up to. No one 
can, of course, lay down to within a hundred thousand or two 
hundred thousand the number of men that will be needed, but 
what the country expects from Lord Kitchener is a numerical 
estimate, if a rough one. In our opinion, he should have told 
the British people that if they want a prolonged war they will 
send him men in driblets, but if they want ashort war they 
will send them in large numbers. Then they can begin at 
once that process of training which at the very least must 
last four months. Men recruited now will not be ready till 
April at the very earliest—probably not till May. 





After Lord Curzon had spoken, Lord Kitchener stated, in 
answer to Lord Charnwood, that approximately recruits 
are coming in to the number of thirty thousand a week, 
“besides the regiments that were being formed by different 
localities.” “I do not say,” he went on, “ that the number will 
be sufficient. I think it will be understood, from what I said 
before, that the time will come when we shall require many 
more, When that time comes—and I shall certainly let it be 
thoroughly well known—I feel sure we shall have the 
response which this country always gives on such an occasion.” 
This, of course, is only another way of saying that Lord 
Kitchener regards himself as in possession of a water-main, 
and that he can turn the tap on or off just as he likes, and 
that the water will flow as and when required. That, in our 
opinion, is a very doubtful, not to say dangerous, supposition. 
The only practical way is to tell off people to keep the 
reservoir from which the main flows full of water. That 
is what we have advocated in our registration proposals, but 
this apparently is what Lord Kitchener does not think 
necessary. Indeed, one might almost suppose that the War 
Office regarded the reservoir as a kind of sacred object which 
would be profaned by the touch of civilian hands! 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Churchill 
made an announcement which has been received with deep 
sorrow. The battleship ‘Bulwark,’ which was lying at 
Sheerness, blew up at 7.53 on the morning ofthat day. “The 
Vice- and Rear-Admirals who were present reported their con- 
viction that it was an internal magazine explosion which rent 
the ship asunder.” The loss of the ship will not, of course, 
affect the military position, but the loss of men is very severe 
—only fourteen being saved out of » ship’s company of 
between seven and eight hundred. That so many gallant 
men ready to fight and to run all the risks of the sea in 
their country’s cause should thus have perished has been most 
poignantly felt by the country. It has refused, and rightly 
refused, to find any consolation in the thought that a vessel of 
comparatively antiquated build would hardly be missed from 
the fighting line. We can build plenty more ships, and, thank 
Heaven, we can find plenty more sailors, but these facts cannot 
alter what we feel in regard to the erew of the * Bulwark.’ 
If the disaster was the result of an internal explosion, it 
may bave been due to chemical action, to carelessness, or to 
treachery. 
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“Jn the Honee of Commons on Friday week Mr. Tennant 
4 some interesting statements about the war. He said 
ma 


hat in the opinion of the War Office the second million of men 
jr ked for ought to be enough to bring the wur to a satis- 
yw = end. The policy with regard to the Territorial Force 
a te duplicate it by providing one battalion for home service 
a serve purposes and another for foreign service. He 
7 valed to Members not to press him for the recruiting figures, 
— was not considered desirable to make them public. We 
cndgel our brains for an adequate reason for this decision, and 
confess that we cannot discover one. Surely the one and only 
way to create & wholesome spirit of emulation, or a sense of 
sbame, as the case may be, is to advertise the figures. The 
only excuse for silence would be failure. But if the Govern- 
ment’s methods mean failure, the sooner we know the fact the 
better. There is no time to waste. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Wedgwood, who has 
served with the Naval Division in Belgium, asked for instruc- 
tions as to what civilians were to do in the event of invasion. 
Were they to hand over their weapons to an appointed 
authority, or keep them and use them? The Government 
ought to tell the country. Mr. Tennant said that it was 
undesirable at present to issue any instructions. But surely 
now isthe time for the Government to take the nation into 
their confidence. If a raid comes it will be sudden. It will 
be too ate then for civilians to band over their weapons, or 
for the Government to prevent them from acting on instinct. 
We cannot understand the Government’s peculiar reluctance 
to be frank and open with the nation on such vital matters. 
Mr. Bonar Law protested against the Solicitor-General’s inter- 
pretation of the powers of the Press Bureau. To assert that 
criticism could be punished by one knows not what penalties 
because it “might destroy public confidence in the Govern- 
ment” was a threat against the rights and the freedom of the 
country. The whole House apparently agreed with this very 
necessary and excellently worded protest. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George offered 
some concessions to the brewers. He admitted that it 
was necessary to give the trade time to adapt itself to 
the heavy new taxation. The Government stood by the 
17s. 3d. duty, but they proposed that up to March 3lst, 
1916, there should be a rebate of 2s. a barrel, and that 
from March 3lst, 1916, to March 31st, 1917, there should 
be a rebate of one shilling a barrel. Mr. Chamberlain thought 
the shock to consumption would be greater than the Govern- 
ment supposed, and he feared that the proposed concessions 
would not be found large enough. It should be recognized 
that what were called war taxes would almost certainly continue 
for a long time. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Bonar Law’s protest 
of Monday about the Censorship had an important seguel. 
Lord Robert Cecil moved an amendment to the clause in 
the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Bill which authorizes 
Courts-Martial “to prevent the spread of reports likely to 
cause disaffection or alarm.” The amendment substituted 
the following words: “To prevent the spread of false 
reports, or reports likely to cause disaffection to his Majesty, 
or to interfere with the success of his Majesty’s forces by 
land or sea, or to prejudice his Majesty’s relations with 
foreign Powers.” Sir Stanley Buckmaster agreed that the 
original words might cause the impression that the Govern- 
ment wished to use the Bill for concealing facts, or for 
political purposes, such as saving themselves from criticism. 
The Government, of course, had no such intention, and he 
accepted the amendment, as well as others in the same sense. 


The Secretary for India issued on Tuesday a statement as 
to the recent reverse in East Africa. An important German 
railway terminus was reported to be weakly held, and on 
November 2nd q small force was sent by sea from British 
East Africa to capture it. This force was compelled to retire; 
but the attack was renewed on November 4th. The 10lst 
Grenadiers, of the Indian troops, were the first to enter the 
town, and were followed by the North Lancashire Regiment 
and the Kashmir Rifles, but the enemy’s fire was so heavy 
that the troops again retired. The casualties were seven 


hundred and ninety-five, including one hundred and forty-one 
British officers and men. 
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The rebellion in South Africa seems to be approaching 
its end, though during the past weck the rebels fought one 
clever and successful action about thirty miles north of 
Pretoria. The proclamation of the Government on November 
12th offering generous treatment to those who laid down their 
arms has had an excellent effect. De Wet himself is said to 
have been unwilling to retain in his commando men who were 
half-hearted rebels, and he advised those who did not care to 
follow him further to hide their rifles and go home. More 
than half of his commando acted on the hint. De Wet when 
last seen had only six men with him. His papers have been 
captured, and the rebels of several other commandos have 
split up into small wandering bands. 


The Secretary for India announced on Tuesday that Basra, 
which is the port of Baghdad and the great sea emporium of 
Mesopotamia, had been occupied on November 2lst. Basra 
lies about fifty miles up the river Shat-el-Arab, and is just 
below the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. No one 
expected that it could possibly be taken so soon. In little 
more than a fortnight from tve declaration of war on Turkey 
the combined naval and military forces from India have 
crossed fifteen hundred miles of sea, reduced the forts at the 
entrance of the river, ascended the river itself, and defeated 
the Turkish force, estimated at four thousand five bundred 
men with twelve guns. We heartily congratulate India on 
this brilliant performance. The fall of the historical and 
legend-haunted Basra will greatly damage Turkish and 
German prestige throughout the East. Germany had spent 
much care and money on her commercial relations with the 
port, and it was to be the terminus of the Baghdad Railway. 





The Admiralty have announced that the German submarine 
*U18’ was reported on the northern coast of Scotland on 
Monday and was rammed by a British patrol vessel. The 
submarine disappeared for an hour, and was then seen 
on the surface flying the white flag. Before she could be 
reached she foundered, but the destroyer ‘Garry’ saved all but 
one of her crew. The U18’ was one of the largest and latest 
German submarines. In the papers of Tuesday it was also 
announced that the German destroyer ‘S124’ had been 
injured in a collision and had been beached. 


A very daring and successful raid has been made by British 
airmen on the Zeppelin factory at Friedrichshafen. Squadron- 
Commander E. F. Briggs, Flight-Commander J. T. Babington, 
and Flight-Lieutenant S. V. Sippe penetrated one hundred 
and twenty miles into Germany, over mountainous country and 
in bad weather, and dropped bombs on the factory, to which 
considerable damage was done. The fire directed against 
them was heavy, and Commander Briggs was brought down 
wounded, and is now a prisoner in Germany. 


On Tuesday the Belgian port of Zeebrugge, now in German 
hands—the port from which sea access is obtained by a 
ship canal to Bruges—was bombarded by a British flotilla, 
including two battleships with 12-inch guns. The damage 
done to the port (and, it is hoped and believed, to the lock 
gates of the canal) was considerable. The importance of 
the operation lies, of course, in the fact that Zeebrugge was 
in process of being turned into a submarine base by the 
Germans. It has, we trust, now been rendered useless for 
that purpose, and will continue useless for some time. Our 
bombarding vessels were probably attacked, but were not 
injured, by the enemy’s submarines. 





In the Times of Wednesday Mr. Stephen Graham gavea 
pleasant picture of the popularity of the Russian Emperor. 
The change is extraordinary from the times when he travelled 
about through avenues of guarding soldiers. The Emperor 
is an idealist, but one misfortune after another, such as the 
Revolution and the Russo-Japanese War, stood between him 
and the people with whom he longed to be at one. All that is 
ended. He can travel unaccompanied yet safe, and men 
shout “ God save the Tsar!” in the streets. We believe that 
the war is a turning-point not only in the life of the Tsar, but 
in that of all Russians. Temperance is rooted in a new habit, 
the Duma will grow in power, and despotism will not be able 
to live alongside a more constitutional Parliament and an 
autonomous Poland. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE NEED FOR MEN. 


Ox of the best things that have been said on the 

recruiting problem is to be found in a letter from 
Mr. J. A. Grant, the Unionist Member for the Egremont 
Division of Cumberland, which appears in Wednesday’s 
Times. We cannot do better than quote the passage 
rerbatim :— 

“ After three months’ opportunity of learning the minds of men 

on this subject, I can say without doubt that the reason more do 
not join is that they see no necessity for their doing so. It is not 
that they shirk orare in any way conscious of shirking. They listen 
occasionally to an impassioned appeal from a platform as to their 
duty, or read a flaming poster, but for years they have listened to 
equally impassioned appeals from partisan political platforms, and 
seen even more flaming posters on the same hoardings, experience 
which has toa large extent dulled their credulity. These men 
form their opinions from the public Press, with the result that 
they have the conviction that this matter with Germany will be 
easily and victoriously settled in a very few months. They read 
of nothing but victories for the Allies, of perpetual Russian 
advances, of terrific German losses. The true proportions of 
this struggle are seldom, if ever, presented to their minds. 
The natural result is that only a fraction seo the necessity 
ef enlisting. ‘Why should I go forward and leave my work 
when others do not ?’ is the turn of mind of hundreds of thousands 
ef men in this country, and I venture to say that such attitude 
of mind will not be altered by present methods.” 
Curiously enough, a recruiting officer of great experience 
expressed his views to the present writer in almost the 
same words only the other day. He described how 
villagers in the South of England told him that they 
would enlist if they were really wanted to beat the 
Germans, but that they did not see the use of throw- 
ing up good jobs in order to massacre boys of sixteen. 
That was work which they did not care to undertake. 
When he tried to argue with them they  con- 
temptuously pointed out that they could read as well as 
be could, and that all the papers said now that the 
Germans were only sending boys of sixteen against our 
trenches. We and the Russians were beating the Germans 
quite easily. Look at the accounts of the heaps of corpses 
which our men had to climb over to reach the German 
trenches! In fact, they regarded recruiting speeches as 
mere pieces of rhetoric, delivered because the Government 
happened to have a fancy for increasing the Army at 
the present moment. 

Could a situation be more tragically ridiculous than 
this? While this is the tone adopted among those 
to whom we look to man our regiments, those who 
know what is really going on, and do not draw their 
knowledge of the war from picture newspapers or 
patriotic paragraphs in the halfpenny Press, realize 
that never in our history has the need for men been 
greater, and that, instead of the war having become a 
butchery for the Germans, it is perilously near a butchery 
for our Army, which has always to struggle against odds of 
about three to one. It is, of course, perfectly true that our 
Army has dove heroically, and would continue to do 
heroically, even if it were worn down to nothing; but 
heroism cannot save it if it is not perpetually being 
replenished by fresh life-blood and energy from home. 

We do not wish in a matter so serious to use the 
language of exaggeration, or to try to alarm men into 
joining the colours by sensational statements. We say, 
however, with a full sense of responsibility, that if the 
ordinary men of the country could see the letters which 
are coming home from Flanders from both officers 
and privates, instead of telling themselves that they 
are not wanted yet, they would be throwing down 
their tools in an agony of self-accusation for not having 
gone long ago to the aid of the gallant men who have been 
fighting their battles and defending their homes. They 
would be flocking to the colours. We do not, of course, 
want to suggest that our line is already so thin that the 
Germans can break it. Thank Heaven, though it is thin, 
it is of the best-tempered human steel that the world can 
provide, or that the world has ever seen, and it will not 
break yet awhile. It is, however, subjected to the highest 
possible strain, and unless the nation is forced to look 
ahead, the breaking-point may be reached in a month or 
two, and reached perhaps quite suddenly. 








LLL. 

What will then be the temper of the nation towards 
its governors? Will not people say, quite rightly. 
“Why were we not warned? Why did you not tell us 
how great was the need for more men ? Why did you not 
take us into your confidence and call us to arms in terms 
that would admit no denial? We would have come ig a 
moment. Instead of that, you allowed, nay, by your 
restrictions almost forced, the newspapers to feed us with 
soft words, not realities. You let them tell us only of 
German defeats and German losses. You had complete 
control of the Press and we knew it, and we felt sure, there. 
fors, when we saw little about our losses and a great deal 
about those of the enemy, that things must be going well 
And now it turns out that all the time we were living my 
a fool’s paradise—living upon our human capital, and not 
putting by, as it were, against a rainy day. You have 
treated us like children instead of grown-up men. Yoy 
gave us plenty of excuses for not doing a disagroeable 
duty, and you never told us face to face what we ought to 
do.” How will the Government meet the indictment ? 
What reasons can they give for not having taken the 
nation into their confidence? They will urge, we suppose, 
that they were always asking for more men; but it will be 
useless to say that. Itis no good toask for more men 
unless you explain clearly why the men are necded. 
Now the Government have never given—for fear, we 
presume, of creating that panic of which they live in 
such terror—the true reasons why we must have more 
men. Their control of the Press has turned the war 
news from criticism into mere eulogy. The general im- 
pression created is that all is well at the front, and that, 
though adventurous spirits may still be wanted for the war, 
there is no need to bother the sober and the serious men 
with home ties and good berths, 

We deal with the football problem elsewhere, but 
may say here that, much as we condemn the lack of 
seriousness shown by those who control the football 
contests, we can hardly wonder at what has taken place. 
“Tt is all very well to condemn me,” the footballer 
might exclaim; “but you never brought home to me the 
need of volunteering, and let me go on with my football as 
if there was nothing more important to do in the world. 
Of course I went on with it, fully confident that tho 
Government would stop the game when necessary. Till 
then [ felt I had a perfect right to go on playing or 
waiching it. ‘They will stop us sharp enough as soon as 
things are really serious,’ was my belief and the belief of 
my friends. And now we find that all the time it was 
as if we had been watching the kicking about of dead men’s 
skulls!” 





COMPULSION AND RECRUITING. 


rP.\ILOUGH we are strongly convinced that compulsion, 

had we adopted it in peace, would have preserved 
the nation from its present peril, and might probably have 
prevented the war, we are bound to point out that, till the 
Government are obliged to resort to compulsion—which 
cannot be long delayed if things go on as they are now going 
—the less that is said about it the better. And for this 
reason. The country, though deaf to so many other things, 
has a curious instinct about compulsion, and listens 
to every whisper about it. Now we do not believe for a 
moment that compulsion is unpopular. In many ways we 
agree thoroughly with Mr. Grant, whose letter we have 
quoted in the previous article, that it is popular, and 
that a great many men who now have a kind of surly 
suspicion that they are being forced into the ranks 
by unfair private pressure, while well-to-do shirkers 
escape, would welcome a compulsion which came down, as 
it would, with as much severity on the man _ with 
£600 or £700 a year as upon the man with £1 a week. “ We 
will go if everybody else has to go,” is a feeling which strikes 
very deep. But to talk about compulsion till its enforce- 
ment is decided on has a very bad indirect result. It is 
not too much to say that vast masses of men have 
come to believe that the Government intend to adopt 
compulsory service as soon as the need arises. Start- 
ing from this premiss, thousands, indeed hundreds of 
thousands, argue backwards that because the Government 
have not had recourse to compulsion the need for meu 
cannot be great. “ Wait till you are wanted,” is a 
view which appeals very strongly to the phiegmatic aud 
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monstrative Englishman. He is watching the Govern- 


unde . 
hen the trumpet-blast of compulsion comes he 
ey enough to shoulder a rifle. In all probability he 


lready done so if he had known that compul- 
Er eaeet + Awe Meanwhile he waits to see. He is 
= oing to act prematurely, or to get into a state of 
= / L4 before the Government themselves are alarmed, and 
. hat they cannot be alarmed or they would have 


he feels t ] 
already adopted compulsion. . 

We should like next to point out how erxtra- 
ordinarily muddled men’s minds still are in regard 


to this problem. They seem to think that if the 
olicy of Lord Roberts and the National Service League 
had been adopted, we should have had compulsion of 
the kind that is now talked of—compulsion for oversea 
service. Asa matter of fact, we should have had nothing 
ofthe kind. What the National Service League has always 
advocated is the Swiss system—universal training to arms, 
but with compulsory service only in these islands. To 
make the matter more clear, we may describe what would 
have happened here during the present war if the scheme 
propose by the National Service League had been at 
work, We should have had an active Territorial Army, 
filled by compulsion, of some five hundred to six hundred 
thousand men. Weshould have had next a First Reserve of 
about a million and a half, and a Second Reserve of 
another million and a half. In addition, of course, we should 
have had our regular professional Army, whom we may 
call the Imperial gendarmerie. The moment war was 
declared the Territorial Force would have been embodied, 
as it was embodied last August, and the Territorial 
Reserve called up, with the result that we should auto- 
matically have had some two million Territorials under 
arms. Behind them would have been another million anda 
half of older Territorial Reservists, who would, of course, 
have been warned for service. Then a process analogous to 
the raising of the new Army would have begun. We should 
have asked in the first place for volunteers from the 
Territorials for oversea service, and in all probability we 
should at once have got a million men—all, of course, 
having had previous training. A great many of the units 
would, no doubt, have volunteered wholesale, and new 
units would then have been raised out of the Second 
Reserve to take their place. Other regiments would have 
been raised ad hoc, just as they are being raised now. The 
only difference would have been that all the men flocking 
to the standard on patriotic grounds would have been trained, 
not untrained men. Not only would the material have 
been vastly better because it would have consisted of trained 
nien, but these trained men, as we have seen in the case of 
the National Reserve, would have come in much more 
readily than the untrained men. They would have had 
the sense of military duty in them, and, further, they would 
not have suffered from that shyness which is characteristic 
of the untrained man. Many men do not enlist simply 
because they think that they would be no good in the 
field, and that they might make fools or worse of them- 
selves. Such men, like Mr. Fearing in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, as often as not turn out very good soldiers, 
but that is a fact hidden from them, and they fear to put 
it to the touch. 

To sum up, volunteering would have been necessary just 
as it is necessary now, but it would have been the volun- 
teering of men already fit as against that of men who 
require several months’ training to make them fit. We do 
not, of course, suggest that the “ compulsory” Territorial 
who had only had his recruit training of four months, and 
his fortnight in camp four years in succession, would have 
been a perfect soldier after he had been out of the Army 
for seven or eight years. He would have required a good 
deal of freshening up, but nothing like the amount of 
training that is necessary for the utterly untrained man. 
For example, his musketry would still have been fairly 
good, for that is a thing men do not easily forget. After 
a day at the butts he would have been congratulating 
himself upon how little he had gone off his old form. 
This, however, is not the time for details: we wish merely 
to keep the public mind from confusion. Once more—for 
We cannot too often emphasize the point—if we had 
Universal Service we should still depend upon volunteering 
for foreign service : only it would be the volunteering of 
the trained, not the untrained man, and therefore some- 
thing far more valuable. 








HOME GUARDS. 


UR readers will remember that in the first weeks 
of the war we strongly urged that men of non- 
military age who were still able-bodied enough to do 
something in the way of home defence would not only do 
no harm, but might do a great deal of good to themselves 
and their country, by using their spare time to train in 
Town and Village Guards for home defence. We urged 
that the fundamental rule of such corps should be that no 
man should be allowed to join their ranks who was 
eligible for enlistment in the new Army. Therefore the 
should take no man between the ages of nineteen an 
thirty-eight, and no ex-soldier under forty-five, unless he 
were unable to join the colours for some reason of health, 
height, or chest measurement. The next rule that we 
suggested was that Town Guards and Village Guards 
should in every case make themselves into recruiting 
bodies and do their very best to urge all eligible men to 
enlist with the colours. At the moment our scheme was 
deemed premature, if not injurious. We are ready to con- 
fess, indeed, that it met not merely with scant support, but 
with indignant opposition. We were accused of wanting 
to guard the village pump. Now, however, we are glad to 
see that the movement that was then derided and con- 
demned has been strongly taken up, and has managed to 
win the approval of the military authorities. Under the 
presidency of Lord Desborough—no better man could 
possibly have been chosen—with a very distinguished 
body of colleagues, a Central Association has been formed 
for directing and organizing the large number of Home 
Guard corps which in the last few weeks have been 
springing up throughout the country. Lord Desborough’s 
organization is known as the Central Association of Volun- 
teer Training Corps, and has its head offices at Judges’ 
Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice (Carey Street entrance). 
Its hon. secretary is Mr. Percy Harris, to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed. 

The Central Association, having obtained the confidence 
of the War Office and full sanction for their movement, 
very rightly determined to let the country at large know of 
their existence and of their aims and objects. To 
this end they enlisted the help of the Lord Mayor of 
London, for it is the well-justified pride of the City 
that it has always been ready to give the nation a 
lead in matters of home defence. Accordingly on Wednes- 
day a meeting, presided over by the Lord Mayor in full 
civic state, was held in the Guildhall. Of that meeting 
the present writer need only say that it was one of 
the most impressive, most serious and purposeful 
that he has ever attended. Every inch of space in 
the great hall was occupied by exactly the right type 
of men —i.e., men eligible to act as Home Guards 
under the Central Association’s scheme. It was an 
audience of men between the ages of forty and 
sixty—of men, that is, past the prime of life from 
the military point of view, but quite capable, if trained 
to the use of the rifle and inspired by the co-opera- 
tive spirit of military discipline, of giving a very fair 
account of themselves in the defence of their homes. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm in the meeting, but there 
was something a great deal better than enthusiasm, which 
after all can always be raised in a public meeting in war 
time. There was a sense of determination which promised 
far more than wild zealotry or heady rhetoric. A very 
significant sign was the fact that by far the loudest and 
longest cheers were given, not to conventional expressions 
of patriotism, but to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
remarks on the grossness of the football scandal. In 
an audience of sport-loving Englishmen, for such it 
distinctly was, it was most reassuring to hear the 
heartfelt growl of condemnation of those who put their 
sport before service to the nation. Unless we are greatly 
mistaken, it shows that, if those who control professional 
football do not quickly take action for themselves, they will 
be overwhelmed by an outburst of public opinion that may 
sweep not only them but the fine game which they repre- 
sent to perdition. There is no small danger, as a corre- 
spondent of ours pointed out last week, that its present 
self-appointed defenders may drag football down till it 
bears upon it a brand from which it will never recover— 
the brand of anti-patriotism. 

The Central Association havea very big task before them, 
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but we feel certain that they are strong enough to deal with 
it. Not only, as we have said, is Lord Desborough an 
ideal man for the post of President, but he is strongly 
supported. For example, the Corps has for its 
military adviser General Sir O’Moore Creagh, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in India, 
and, we may be sure, will see to it that the Corps will act 
on sound military lines, and not develop in any way that 
could be injurious to the true interests of home defence. 
The hon. treasurer is Mr. Stewart, the Public Trustee; while 
Mr. Percy Harris, the well-known M.P. and member of the 
London County Council, as hon. secretary, will, we feel con- 
fident, prove a tower of strength in the difficult task of organ- 
izing and co-ordinating the branches in every part of the 
kingdom. We cannot find space to go through the whole 
executive body, but will only say that we note in the Military 
Committee, the General Committee, and the Finance Com- 
mittee names which should inspire confidence. The aims 
and objects of the force are thus described :— 

“ (1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
ef musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 

and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations.” 
We may add that the conditions under which the Govern- 
ment have consented to recognize the Central Association 
of Volunteer Training Corps, though strict, are thoroughly 
sound, and no sensible supporter of the Corps should have 
any reason to quarrel with them. A great many questions 
will, however, have to be settled quickly, one of the most 
important of which is the selection of a uniform. According 
to the Hague Convention, all that is necessary to give the 
Home Guards the status of combatants is that they should 
act in coherent bodies under responsible officers, and 
should wear some distinctive badge which will make them 
easily identifiable as combatants. ‘Theoretically, of course, 
a conspicuous armlet should be sufficient for this purpose. 
Undoubtedly, however, it would be far better that the 
Home Guards should have a true and distinctive uniform, 
and we hope, therefore, that a sensible and not too expensive 
one will be designed with as little delay as possible. 
It should have an unmistakable military character, and 
should be one which will never afford the enemy any 
excuse for treating its wearers as civilians masquerading as 
soldiers. Men who undertake to act as Home Guards 
must be given the maximum of protection which it is 
possible to give them. Beyond this, it is unquestionably 
much easier to obtain from men in uniform than from 
those in ordinary dress that obedience to orders which is 
essential for all military forces. There may be substitutes 
for almost everything else in war, but there is no substitute 
for discipline, which in the last resort is only another word 
for animated co-operation. 

So rapid has been the growth of Home Guard corps 
that it was stated at the Guildhall on Wednesday that 
they already numbered a million men. We can hardly 
doubt that when the new Association have got to work, and 
bave made the country understand that their activities are 
now not only sanctioned but encouraged by the War 
Office, these numbers will soon be doubled. When 
they are we shall begin to realize how great is the debt the 
country will owe to Lord Desborough and his colleagues. 
In the first place, these two million men spread throughout 
the country may form a very real source of strength, pro- 
vided that they know how to handletheir rifles and how to 
obey orders, and, further, know how to use the pick and 
shovel and to entrench themselves. Next, the effect of the 
formation of these bodies on recruiting will be very great. 
A man who is himself doing for home defence all that he 
is allowed to do owing to his age will be an infinitely more 
effective recruiting agent than the man who is doing 
nothing. To sucha man an able-bodied man of military 
age cannot say: “ You want me to go and fight your 
battles, but you won't fight them for yourself.” The 
recruiter of non-military age can always answer: “I am 
doing all I can, and no man can do more. Can you honestly 
say you are doing that?” Ina word, the men of military 
age will be set apart. On one side the Boy Scouts and the 
Cadets will be giving them the lead of youth, and onthe 
other side the men past military age will be at work drilling 
and shooting at the butts. For those who are sandwiched 
between the old and the young, the question, “ What are you 
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waiting for?” will indeed be a poignant one. We want to muss 
ter and set apart the men of military age, and nothing wil} 
help todo this more effectively than the formation of Home 
Guards on the lines of Lord Desborough’s Association, 

As a postscript we desire to say a word on the subject 
of digging, which we have already mentioned, ard 
which was also touched on at the meeting at the Guildhall 
After discipline and rifle shooting comes entrenching, We 
suggest, as a practical proposal, that every corps should 
practise its men at least ounce a week in trench digying, 
There ought to be no difficulty even in towns in inducing 
some patriotic man to lend them a piece of ground for the 
purpose. Further, in every district two or three model 
trenches should be prepared under expert direction, 
Trenches are not very difficult things to dig, but there are 
right ways and wrong ways of constructing them, and 
one practical example which can be inspected and 
a is worth a hundred directions on paper. Spade. 
work has its fascination as well as marksmanship, and we 
do not doubt that, when once the corps realize the import- 
ance of good spadework, in a month or two many of them 
will become so efficient, that, if it ever comes to home 
defence, a weary field army may find with delight that 
they can always get positions prepared for them by the 
Home Guards quickly and in the very best possible 
manner. Efficient entrenching is a matter for military 
pride second only to efficient marksmanship. Lord 
Brougham once said of the Duke of Wellington: “ That 
man would serve his country with a pickaxe and a spade 
if he could serve her in no other way.’ The saying is too 
long for a motto, but it may well inspire our new Home 


Guards. 





SEDITION IN IRELAND. 


NHE treatment by the Government in the last few weeks 
of criticism in England and of sedition in Ireland 
presents one of the strangest contrasts we can call to mind, 
In his defence of his management of the Press Bureau last 
week Sir Stanley Buckmaster claimed a right under the 
Defence of the Realm Consolidation Bill to stop all criticism 
which “ might destroy public confidence in the Government.” 
A moment’s consideration will suggest the abuses to which 
a general application of such a vague principle might lend 
itself. The Press Bureau might be used to hush up every 
blunder or folly of a Minister. By skilfully manipulated 
suppression it might be employed even to glorify a policy 
which would be admitted, if the truth were known, to be 
disastrously opposed to all the interests of the country. 
Fortunately, common-sense soon prevailed, and on 
Wednesday Sir Stanley Buckmuaster—who, of course, 
never had any intention of abusing his office—admitted 
that it was desirable to change the wording of the 
clause so that all appearance of evil might be excluded, 
Euough power, however, is retained by the Government to 
make it quite clear that they are using, and mean to use, the 
Press Bureau as a potent instrument of government. We 
do not in the least complain of this. When a country is at 
war it is the duty of the Government to stop the publication 
of anything and everything which might create or magnify 
obstacles in the way of carrying on the war thoroughly and 
resolutely. In our opinion, it is ridiculous in such times to 
argue academically about fine shades of the rights of frecmen. 
When the head of the Press Bureau is in doubt let him say 
“No,” and he will not be far wrong. The amendments to 
the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Bill will prevent 
him from going too far in any essential matter. But now 
we come to quite a different side of the question. If this 
use of the Press Bureau as an instrument of government 
be granted—and for ourselves we freely grant it—it 
postulates a survey by the Government of the whole field. 
{t is an impossible policy to cut out bits of the field and 
say: ‘“ The plan does not apply here,” or, “ The plan does 
not apply there.” We do not complain of rigour. We 
complain of stupidity, partiality, and ignorance. It is 
absurd, and very dangerous to the public health, to strain 
at a ynat in England and swallow a camel in Ireland. 
The campaign of sedition in Ireland has quite outrun 
the conceptions or the information of nearly every one m 
England. We must give some examples of it. On 


October 10th the Irish Volunteer (which 1s, of course, the 
organ of highly disaffected Irishmen, and not of Mr. 





Redmond, or of those National Volunteers who are friendly 
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ritish cause) stated triumphantly that the poison 
feeling had been so well spread that the 
National Volunteers in the West had decided to a man not 
to join the new Army. * No Recruits from the West 

to _ joyful headline, and the article declared that one 
vr the objects of the British Government was to get rid of 
: --hmen by having them slaughtered by Germans. It 

a" be supposed that recruiting will flourish in Ireland 
while such infamous lies are scattered among credulous 
nd j orant peasants. But there are other publications 
and ign ° ° 3 
at the same work. There are Sinn Fein, Irish Freedom, 
and the Irish Worker. The November issue of Irish 
Freedom (we quote from a summary in the Times of 
Tuesday) contained the following words :— 

«To your most distinguished patron and benefactor, England, 
wo say : fight your own fights, we want none of the glory of your 
bloated Empire; we got more glory out of the fight at Fontenoy 
when we beat you than from the thousand fights we, unfortunately, 
won for you. Weare not concerned with the hobble you are now 
in except that we hope you may be beaten. If you are nct beaten 
now the hope still lives on, the hope that the day of reckoning 
may come in our time. — We care not whether your victor be Turk, 
Teuton, or Cossack, white man or yellow; and on the day your 
putrid old carcass gives its last kick the Irish nation shall send 
aloft a pean of exultation that shall rend the heavens.” 

The Irish Volunteer on November 7th printed a speech in 
which these words occurred :— 

“She [England] calls on the people of Ireland to fight against 
a race who never injured the hair of a single Irishman’s head, but, 
on the contrary, were always in sympathy with the people of this 
country as proved in the Irish-American German-American 
Alliance. I say if the Germans came to-morrow and took our 
country by force they would just have the same right to it as 
the robbers who hold it at the point of the bayonet. My friends, 
wo have no quarrel with Germans, and I hope we never will.” 
Both Irish Freedom and the Irish Worker absurdly pretend 
that Ireland is “neutral” in the war; but the possible 
outcome of “ neutrality” was described in Irish Freedom 
as follows :— 

“Tt is true, indeed, that Ireland would be better off were she a 
protectorate of the German people, who are more advanced in 
civilization and culture than the English. Their interests and 
ours would not clash, as the English and Irish interests do... . 
If the British Navy gets the worst of the coming fight, we shall 
have our German friends cruising in the Irish Sea,” 

Sinn Fein of November 21st published and approved of 
an article in a German paper which showed that “in the 
fate of Ireland Germans recognize what would be their 
own fate if they succumbed to England.” Many of the 
sheets and pamphlets which praise Germany and vilify 
Britain are well printed on good paper, and are to a large 
extent distributed free. Where does the money come 
from? No doubt somebody under the Government has 
made it his business to inquire, and we should very much 
like to know the answer. Sir Stanley Buckmaster, we 
suppose, would not be likely to know, as he stated in the 
House of Commons that he does not see the Irish papers. 
It has even been suggested that it is not certain that the 
Censorship applies to Ireland. This is the state of things 
which we call utterly wrong, muddle-headed, and lax. If 
the Press Bureau is an instrument of government, it should 
take Ireland into its field of operations as much as any 
other part of the kingdom, and perhaps more. If Sir 
Stanley Buckmaster does not read the Irish papers, it 
ought at least to be some one’s duty to place them before 
him or to read them for him. If the Press is to be 
muzzled, why do not the muzzling laws hold good in 
Ireland? It is against all common-sense to place Ireland in 
a privileged position—to give roving licences to any Irish- 
men who care to kill recruiting. Men have been arrested 
in England for spreading foolish false reports, which were 
not very much worse than the gossip of idiots. Why 
have the deliberate, callous preachers of sedition been 
allowed for so long to go untouched in Ireland ? 
_ We might draw attention to many other strange facts 
in Ireland. But we must content ourselves with two more. 
On November 15th a meeting was held at St. Stephen’s 
Green, in front of the arch erected to the memory of the 
Irish soldiers who were killed in the Boer War. The 
purpose was to protest against the dismissal from the 
Ordnance Department of a man named Monteith, who is 
a Captain in the Sinn Fein section of the Irish Volunteers. 
An armed contingent of Irish Volunteers was present. 
One of the speakers, Mr. John Milroy (we quote from the 
Trish Times), said :— 
“They were told ‘ Your King and country need you,’ but they 


the Britis 
. anti-British 





had no King, and they had no country but Ireland. They would 
have none of it. That Empire which they were asked to serve 
had done all that inhuman ingenuity could do to crush and destroy 
their nation. But it had not succeeded. The Irish nation had sur- 
vived, and would outlive the British Empire. (Applause.) He said 
to them deliberately—Gloria in excelsis Deo that that Empire had 
met at last an opponent that could give back blow for blow. 
(Applause, and a voice, ‘Three cheers for the Germans.’) This 
was the hour for which their fathers had craved. As it was 
with Captain Monteith to-day, so it would be with others to-morrow. 
This traitorous blow against Ireland’s army had got to be 
answered, and they, men of Dublin, were the men to answer it, 
They must all join either the Volunteers or the Citizen Army to 
be prepared for the day of reckoning, which was much nearer 
than many of them imagined. Let them get ready for that day, 
when their arms would not be words, but cold steel.” 

Mr. James Connolly said :— 

“* Sooner or later either they had got to get rid of the British 
Government or the British Government would get rid of them. 
He had heard several stories about the holding of that meeting, 
and the preparations the authorities were making therefor. He 
had arranged, if the police or the military were let loose on the 
citizens of Dublin, that before the week was over it would be 
known to every soldier serving at the front—(applause)—and when 
it was known that they were being slaughtered in Dublin, the next 
time that the Dublin Fusiliers were sent to cover the retreat of the 
British, the Dublin Fusiliers would forget to follow the British. 
(Applause.) If there was a landing of Germans in England or in 
Ireland, ten minutes after that landing every Volunteer officer, 
every leader of rebel tendencies, would be sent away to Mountjoy 
or to Arbour Hill. Any such wholesale arrest of leaders would 
be proof that the British Empire was tottering to its destruction.’ 
On the motion of Mr. Connolly, the crowd pledged themselves as 
fighters for Ireland, and never to rest until they were privileged 
to see Ireland a free and independent republic among the nations.” 
After the meeting the Irish Volunteers showed their 
enthusiasm by firing off their rifles, and meanwhile the 
police looked on without moving a hand, no doubt because 
their chiefs are too sensitively conscious of snubs recently 
received. We know very well that all this has the 
ordinary marks of mere vapouring, and in peace such 
words might be left to die of their own weight of ridicule. 
At least that is an arguable opinion. But now it is very 
different. Weare at war, and it is absolutely impossible 
to state any rational case for the most severe suppression 
in England and the most sloppy indulgence in Ireland. 
Those who |proclaim themselves the enemies of the King 
should be instantly taken at their word and treated as 
such. 

The other matter to which we must draw attention is 
the strange communication contained in the German 
official wireless news printed in the papers of Monday :— 

“Sir Roger Casement was received yesterday at the Foreign 
Office in Berlin, and said that statements had been published in 
Ireland to the effect that victory for the German arms would 
result in great loss to the Irish people, whose homes, churches, 
priests, and land would be at the mercy of an invading army 
actuated only by motives of pillage and conquest. These state- 
ments, coupled with the recent speeches of Mr. John Redmond, had 
caused apprehension among the Irish regarding the German 
attitude towards England [Ireland ?] in the event of a viotory for 
Germany in the present war. The Acting Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, by order of the Imperial Chancellor, officially 
declared that the German Government repudiated the evil inten- 
tions attributed to it, and only desired the welfare of the Irish 
people and their country. Germany, he said, would never invade 
Ireland with a view to its conquest or the overthrow of any Irish 
national institutions, and should fortune ever bring the German 
troops to Ireland's shores those troops would land not as an army 
of invaders to pillage and destroy, but as forces of a nation 
inspired by goodwill towards Ireland and her people, for whom 
Germany desires national prosperity and freedom.” 

We have not heard Sir Roger Casement’s version of this 
peculiar incident, and shall therefore do no more than 
record our astonishment at the bare fact that he should be 
stated to have visited the German Foreign Office and to 
have afforded the German Government a pretext for 
issuing such a declaration. That there will shortly be 
published an explanation perfectly satisfactory to Sir 
Roger Casement’s friends we do not, of course, doubt 
fora moment. But we must emphasize the extraordinary 
manner in which this German profession of love for 
Ireland fits in with some of the seditious statements 
in Ireland that we have quoted. This fact alone makea 
it impossible that the Government should look upon 


the Irish sedition-mongers as mere vapourers. They 
are encouraged by Germans, and they are possibly paid by 
Germans. The Government should not lose a day in 
proving to these men that they cannot expect to be 


treated as irresponsibles, but must be dealt with as 
enemies of the realm. 
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THE WAR LOAN, 


XHAT the war loan would be a success was so 
widely assumed in advance that the public may 
not fully appreciate what a remarkable achievement 
this success has been. In the first place, the amount of 
the loan was absolutely unprecedented. The sum asked 
for is almost exactly half of the total National Debt of 
the United Kingdom, so that at one swoop we are in- 
creasing our National Debt by fifty per cent. The second 
important point to note is that this operation has taken 
place at a time when the whole world is spending at an 
exceptional rate, and when a large part of the world is 
borrowing with equal rapidity. At the time of the Boer 
War, when we raised relatively insignificant sums, with a 
considerable interval between each issue, the rest of the 
world was at peace, and there was practically nothing to 
prevent other countries contributing to our loans. At the 
present time there is no country, except perhaps the United 
States, which is in a financial position to lend a single 
sovereign to Great Britain; and owing to the laws of 
neutrality it is improbable that the United States will be 
able, even if willing, to lend any appreciable sum. We 
are therefore entitled to assume that the whole of the 
£350,000,000 for which the Government have asked will 
come out of British pockets. A third point on which 
City opinion lays much stress is the absence of “ stagging ” 
on the present occasion. That is a point on which out- 
siders cannot express any positive opinion for the lack of 
positive information. It is, of course, notorious that in 
the case of most public loans speculators apply for much 
larger sums than they have any intention of taking up, 
hoping to be able to sell again at a profit. On this 
occasion it is stated in the City that no such “ stagging ” 
has taken place. This is a very important point when the 
present subscription for the loan is compared with the 
subscription for, say, the £30,000,000 loan raised for the 
Boer War. In that case the loan was subscribed for about 
ten times over, but everybody knew that a considerable 
proportion of the over-subscription was due to “ stagging.”’ 
In the present case City opinion declares that the 
subscription is entirely bond-fide. 

Nor has there been any artificial contrivance for floating 
the loan, with the single exception of the arrangement made 
by the Bank of England to lend upon the security of the 
loan. As may well be imagined, the German Press has 
seized upon this arrangement, and the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
a leading financial organ, makes the deduction that the 
Bank of England is financing the whole loan: “ It will 
not be a loun of capital that has been saved, as in 
Germany, but a loan by the Bank of England.” That 
such a deduction should have been made from the incidental 
offer of the Bank of England to advance money on war 
loan stock must be attributed to the excessively rhetorical 
Janguage in which Mr. Liovd George dealt with this offer. 
Undoubtedly the offer shows public spirit on the part of 
the Bank of England, but at the same time it is perfectly 
sound business. The loan is issued at the price of 95, 
with a Goverument promise of redemption at 100. All 
the Bank of England undertakes to do is to lend money 
on loan stock, taken at the price of 95, for a limited 
period, at one per cent. below current Bank Rate. The 
Bank of England cannot possibly lose, because the stock 
will tend to appreciate rather than depreciate as the time 
for redemption draws nearer. Moreover, as the Bank itself 
fixes the Bank Rate, it has a0 diticulty in guarding itself 
against any risk of lending on unprofitable terms. Sothat 
in effect what the Bank has offered to do is to extend its 
ordinary business on terras profitable to itself. It is another 
example of the new spirit of patriotic enterprise which has 
distinguished the recent management of the Bank of 
England. But to deduce from this fact the suggestion 
that the loan is provided by the Bank of England is an 
obvious absurdity. 

This huge sum of £350,000,000, which has been raised 
so rapidly and so easily, represents in effect only a swall 
portion of the available financial resources of Great Britain. 
The Germans are naturally anxious to prove that their 
financial! resources are equal, if not superior, to our own. 
Let us take one simple test. It is furnished by the money 


market of the most important industrial and commercial 
country remaining outside the area of the present war— 
namely, the United States. The value of the German mark, 





= 


as expressed in American currency, has now fallen byt 
per cent.; the value of the English sovereign sti}] mae 
ata premium. That means, in effect, that Germany aie 
money to the United States which the latter has difficulty 
in recovering, while, on the other hand, the United States 
owes money to Great Britain which it is difficult ns 
transmit. This question of the liquidation of the American 
debt to Great Britain has been one of the most serious diffi 
culties of the money market since the outbreak of the war. As 
is generally known, Sir George Paish has been sent on a 
mission to the United States to try to come to some 
arrangement with American financiers. The trouble is 
that the American bankers, while, of course, fully 
admitting their liabilities, dislike the idea of sending gold 
to London. They are afraid that if all the gold that 
America owes to England were sent across the Atlantic 
there might be serious financial stringency throughout the 
United States. It is believed that Sir George Paish ig 
making some kind of credit arrangement by which the 
debt can be provisionally liquidated without the necessity 
of sending gold. But this great difference between the 
financial standing of England and Germany in the 
American money market furnishes an excellent measure of 
the relative financial resources of the two combatants. 

[t is indeed a particular example of the general 
proposition that in the main Great Britain is a creditor 
country and Germany a debtor country. The industries 
of Germany have for many years been financed largely 
by capital borrowed from England and France. On the 
other hand, British capital not only suffices to finance 
British industries, but overflows to finance industries and 
industrial developments all over the world. The sum of 
£350,000,000 now being advanced to our own Government 
is a mere fraction of the huge volume of capital that 
British citizens have invested outside the United Kingdom. 
It was estimated some years ago by Sir George Paish that 
our income from foreign and Colonial investments amounted 
to £140,000,000 a year. If we were now to put the figure 
at £150,000,0U0 a year, we should probably be within the 
mark, This figure may profitably be compared with the 
figure of £160,000,000 which was the estimated receipt 
from taxes in the current financial year before the new 
War Budget was introduced. At the moderate rate of 
interest of four per cent. a revenue of £150,000,000 repre- 
sents acapital of £3,750,000,000. If the urgeut need should 
arise, a considerable portion of this could doubtless be 
called up, though, of course, at a heavy loss. There is, 
however, no reason whatever to anticipate any such 
necessity. So far from the present war seriously trenchin , 
upon our economic resources, it is in many directions 
largely adding to them. The temporary interruption to 
commerce and industry which followed the outbreak 
of the war has come to an end. With the single 
exception of the cotton trade, and some partial 
depression in the coal trade, all our industries are at 
present flourishing. Precise statistical evidence of this 
statement is not easy to obtain, because none of the 
statistics obtainable can possibly cover the whole ground. 
One can only make inferences from such figures as are 
available. For example, the figures of the exports of 
British manufactures show that our export trade, which 
dropped from £44,000,000 to £24,000,000 between July 
and August, rose in October to nearly £29,000,000. ‘This 
figure, of course, is considerably less than the corresponding 
tigure for October, 1913, which was nearly £47,000,000, 
while in October, 1912, it was over £48,000,000. But it 
has to be remembered, first, that a good many of our norinal 
exports are now prohibited by law ; secondly, that we lave 
lost completely the German market, which in normal times 
is one of the most important markets for British goods; 
and, thirdly, that a considerable portion of the manutfac- 
turing activity of the country is absorbed by the Govern- 
ment demand for munitions of war. Taking all these facts 
into account, the steady growth in our export figures since 
the outbreak of the war is a remarkable proof of the 
industrial prosperity of the country. A similar inference 
can be deduced from the figures of unemployment in the 
insured trades. These rose with a bound upon the 
declaration of war, but have since come steadily down- 
wards, till they are now but little above the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1913. 

Indeed, the very prosperity of our industries is in one 
way an injury to our military position, fur many of the 
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should be enlisting in the Army are refusing to 
e the demand for their labour is so brisk. “I 
ood job,”” many of them reply to the recruit- 
sa ag “and t am not A al to give it up.” So faras 
~ aml engaged in industries which contribute to 
Fee a of munitions of war or of other national neces- 
garies, no serious evil results ; but so far as these potential 
oldiers are merely engaged in the production of luxuries 
with which the nation could well dispense at the present 
crisis, the loss of their fighting capacity is a real national 
Joss, On this point it is well to protest once again against 
the mischief that is wrought by silly people who argue 
that they ought to continue their luxurious expenditure 
in order to ‘make work.” At the present time, as most 
Je instinctively feel, expenditure on luxuries is un- 
riotic. In the first place, the money spent on luxuries 
ought to be employed either in subscriptions to the war 
Joan, ‘or in the payment of Income Tax, or in voluntary 
subscriptions to assist the families of our soldiers and 
sailors; and, in the second place, many of the people who 
are kept employed in the production of luxuries ought 
instead to be giving their services in the field. This latter 
consideration, of course, does not cover the question of 
women’s employment; but it is far better that rich people 
should give direct financial assistance to women who are 
thrown out of work than that they should keep those 
women at work on the production of articles of luxury that 
can at the present time be dispensed with. 


men who 
do so becaus 


pat 








FOOTBALL AND THE WAR. 

UBLIC opinion is seldom wrong when it does not declare 
itself in a passion, but advances steadily along a 
particular line, increasing almost unconsciously in strength 
as it goes. A very strong public opinion of this kind exists 
about the continued playing of professional football. We 
believe that if this opinion extends at its present rate it 
will soon become irresistible. When the one need of the 
country is for the able-bodied young men to enlist in the 
new Army, it is no exaggeration to say that the spreading 
of a huge net which entangles their feet and keeps them away 
from their obvious duty—the duty required by both honour 
and ordinary manliness—is a disgrace and a scandal. If the 
few thousands of paid players refuse to give up their liveli- 
hood or release their employers from their contracts, so be it. 
They are certainly a few thousands of the flower of physical 
strength lost to the service of the greatest cause for which a 
nation ever fought. Their acquisition or loss, however, is 
not the main point. The main point is that the con- 
tinuance of professional football demobilizes, as it were, 
hundreds of thousands of young men who cannot tear 
themselves away from a peculiar form of excitement 
which in the circamstances can only be described as a 
vice. Those who have not joined in a football crowd in a 
great industrial town, either at a League match or at a match 
for the Cup, cannot conceive what an absorbing, devouring 
mania this spectacular football has become. It hypnotizes 
the mind and devastates resolution for most purposes. To 
thousands of men and boys the solar solstice is the Cup day, 
and the year then falls away in interest and importance until 
football begins again and allows their excitement once more 
to mount by weekly stages to its zenith. This excitement is 
fed by various forms of veiled gambling, and when one form is 
killed by the law there are other forms to take its place until 

they in their turn become too flagrant an evil to be tolerated. 
Professional football is something worse than an excuse for 
young men who refuse to do their duty. It is actually an 
incentive to them to continue their lives in the ignoble ordinary 
way, because the very continuance of the games suggests that 
everything is going onas usual. In the midst of the clamour 
of a popular match, when nothing seems more important 
than that Jones should have dashed his way through the 
opposing backs, or that Smith should have “saved” by a 
miraculous feat of agility, or that one rich and powerful club 
should be whispered to be intriguing to buy that wonderful 
player Blank from another club, powerful but not quite so 
rich—in the midst of these things, we say, it is almost 
impossible for the young man to picture to himself those 
scenes in the trenches only forty miles from Dover, which 
ought to beckon him to where all his ideal conceptions of how 

@ great game should be played may be put into practice. 
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The Morning Post of Monday contained a touching account 
of how Colonel Burn in vain addressed the football crowd 
last Saturday at Stamford Bridge :— 

“Asa soldier I ask you. I am not saying “go”; Isay “come; 

your country needs you.” One man to-day is worth ten in a month’s 
time. I have been at the front since the war began. I leave for 
the front again to-morrow—for the scene where my elder boy has 
already died a glorious death for his country.’ It was Colonel 
Burn, Member of Parliament and aide-de-camp to his Majesty the 
King, who was speaking to the people on the far side of the 
ground at Stamford Bridge, that side where the crowd was most 
dense. He had come down to Chelsea to try to impress the foot- 
ball crowd with its duty to the nation. The listeners were 
respectful as the story of the grand retreat from Mons was told, 
as the picture of the Marne Battle was drawn, as the smashing 
of the Prussian Guard was described. Colonel Burn told in simple, 
straightforward English the unvarnished tale. He dwelt on the 
corollaries: Sir John French wanted more men; the grit and 
courage of the British soldier were as wonderful as ever; was the 
splendid Army to go unsuccoured merely for the sake of watching 
football? A great shout went up as Colonel Burn was in his 
closing sentences. The sentences ‘As a soldier, I ask you... I 
say, come .. .’ were lost in the shout. The shout was the sign 
that the Chelsea and Notts professional teams were coming on to 
the field.” 
Tracts and leaflets were distributed by women in Belgian 
sashes and by Boy Scouts, and were soon blowing along the 
cinder-path. Thirty thousand men and boys are said to have 
been present. The harvest of the Parliamentary Recruiting 
Committee was one recruit. Consider, again, this passage 
from an article in the Westminster Gazette :-— 

“At thirty football matches played on Saturday the stated 

attendance of the public was 247,000, These matches were in the 
First and Second Leagues, and the first division of the Southern 
League. Add to the total those who watched the games in the 
second division of the Southern League, the Cup ties, the South- 
Eastern League, the Western e, and the remainder of the 
six hundred League competitions which are recognized by the 
Football Association, and a figure of attendance will be reached 
that may be imagined. To put the probabilities modestly, there 
must have been three-quarters of a million onlookers, and the 
majority of these would be young men. You cannot stand and 
watch football for nearly a couple of hours in a keen east wind 
unless you have the warmth of blood of youth. Cut out of the 
calculation all the followers of amateur football, and half a million 
will be an understatement of the multitude of those who cheered 
players paid to make the amusement of a Saturday afternoon. 
Well might the mouth of every recruiting sergeant water at the 
thought of these huge congregations—twenty thousand at a single 
match—of promising material for the front.’ 
We fear that we may have to revise all our opinions as to 
football being a splendid preparation for soldiering. For what 
is one to say of a preparation which never ceases to be a 
preparation—never emerges into the next stage? It is as 
though a man who had for years practised shooting at a 
miniature range in order to fit himself for a national emergency 
should become so madly fascinated by his pursuit that he went 
on complacently scoring bull’s-eyes and still “ preparing” 
himself while the enemy burnt down his house and shot his 
family as spies. 

What is the defence of the Football Association and the 
Northern Union, which do the country the monstrous dis- 
service of diverting attention from the need for recruits ? 
They say—we state their arguments as fairly as we can—that 
it is a good thing, so far as is compatible with effective 
recruiting, to encourage the principle of “ business as usual.” 
They say that the management of League matches and so 
forth is a business. Unhappily we cannot deny it. They say 
that their contracts with their players cannot be legally broken. 
They say that they give large sums out of the gate-money to 
war funds, and that they do, and will still further, encourage 
every effort to recruit men either among the spectators or 
among the players. Finally, the Association bas said that the 
War Office has expressed its approval of the continuance of 
professional football. 

And what should be the answer to this defence? Simply 
that there is not a single one of the pleas which is really valid. 
Professional football is not like any other business. No other 
kind of provided spectacle draws away so many young men. 
Theatres do not; cinematograph shows do not ; concerts do 
not. As for the question of contracts, thousands of contracts 
in other fields of commerce have been ended because there was 
an earnest and patriotic desire to be released from them. 
What was possible in those cases is possible in the commerce 
of football. There is nothing about a football contract, that 
we ever heard of, which gives it a sacredness above the rest. 
If there is the will, the way will certainly be found, Again, 
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the transfer of part of the gate-money to war funds cannot 
possibly justify the preservation of a vast system for spoiling 
recruiting. Nothing can justify that, and certainly not this 
mere pecuniary palliative. As for the value of the oppor- 
tunities for recruiting on football grounds, the incident which 
we have quoted from the Morning Post may be taken as a 
measure. Lastly, we understand that it is not correct to say 
that the War Office has approved of the maintenance of pro- 
fessional football during the war. Whatever communication 
may have been made by the War Office to the Committee of 
the Football Association has evidently been misunderstood by 
the Committee. 

The Council of the Association are to meet soon. It may 
be that they will decide to bring their matches to an end. 
If that should be so, the effect will be great. The most 
effectual single drag upon recruiting will be removed. If no 
such decision is taken, we shall return to the subject with the 
intention of discovering the best means of bringing public 
opinion to bear on the methods of the Football Association. 
The Thyestean banquet on the able-bodied youth of the country 
is a shameful perversion of patriotism and good taste that 
must not be allowed to continue. 

But perhaps, after all, we are too hard upon the spectators 
at football matches. Suppose they turn on us and say: 
“What right have you to upbraid us for amusing ourselves ? 
The Government know more about it than you do, and they 
have made no attempt to stop football. If they really believed 
the situation to be serious, they would, of course, stop the 
game. That they have not stopped it is a proof that they do 
not regard things as serious. Till, then, they give us the word 
we shall go on as usual.” What answer are we to return to 
this—except that it is one more argument for the Government 
taking the country into their confidence ? 





“LE MOT PROPRE.” 


RANCE is Europe’s duelling-ground, and the best 
phrases for literary duellers have ever been forged in 
France. When Romantics and Classics were crossing swords, 
description was a prime count in the quarrel, and the 
Romantics wielded with pride their phrases, le mot propre and 
la description vue. Description by the eye was indeed the new 
thing that they had brought. Classical description is vague— 
for precision is held undignified—and its call is to scholarship 
and the cultured ear; but Romantic description is detailed, 
coloured, intimate, and it recks not at all of dignity. The mot 
propre is its foundation, “the word that belongs” to the thing, 
the precise epithet, the phrase that makesa picture. A Romantic 
dog may be “big” or “brown”—the mot propre in its simplest 
form—but the Classical dog is a colourless beast generalized 
into dignity. It is sometimes not called a dog at all, for “ de 
la fidélité respectable soutien” is a more elevated name than 
“chien.” This sort of thing could not, of course, last long ; 
it was ended, and the men who ended it were only going 
back to older things. 

Detailed description is as old as Homer; one thinks of the 
similes, of Achilles’ shield, of the white boar’s-teeth in 
Odysseus’ cap, of Nausicaa’s family washing-day—though 
Homer was no Hugo, and there is much that he will not detail. 
Do we know the colour of Achilles’ eyes, or what flowers grew 
along Scamander? Do we read of sunsets over Troy ? 
Natural beauties to frame the tale, colour to catch the eye, 
these ure lacking, and though men die and lie, and love and 
loathe, their faces are in shadow; we cannot see what is in 
their eyes. Much is quoted and requoted, too, straight from 
the Handbook of Sacrifice, and convention rules a great 
kingdom in the epithets. But convention fixes and does not 
create, and there must have been a time when nothing bad 
dulled the gleam of Homer’s metals that flash at every turn 
of the tale—the glancing helm of Hector, the golden breast- 
plates of Kings, the shining cauldrons. To us they all shimmer 
in the half-real light of fairy-tale, but the harder light of 
familiar life must have shone on them once. The epithets, 
too, must once have been alive, before convention slew them. 
Some early Homer must have seen that the dawn had rosy 
fingers, and that the deep was dark like wine before pododdervdAos 
and olvey became mere bricks for the building of hexameters. 
Indeed, the Homeric epithet is the mot propre shot on the 
wing and stuffed, of the true, fine breed, but dead; and long 

















—— it was before such wings gleamed again in the poetig 

The fact is that Homer and all the ancients are less 
Romantic than the Romantics of to-day, and very much lesg 
Classical than the Classics at their worst. For, indeed, the 
Classics of the grand siécle had climbed so high that they 
could not breathe. The human race cannot live for long on 
the poetic heights where Racine stood, and in prose the 
Classics rarely produced a book that called to the human 
heart at all. Yet one such book there is: Mme. de la Fayette 
did what might seem theimpossible. La Princesse de Clevesig 
all written in that cold, aloof classic tongue which will not go 
by way of the senses to your heart. All the descriptiong 
are perfectly vague: a woman is “ merveilleusement bel, ,” 
man “admirablement bien fait,” and that is generally all, 
Here is Mary Queen of Scots: “ Marie Stuart, reine d’ Ecosse, 
qui venait d’époueer M. le Dauphin et qu’on appelait la Reine 
Dauphine, était une personne parfaite pour l’esprit et pour le 
corps.” We get no nearer view. Yet, in spite of the chil] 
and rarefied Classical air, the tale is one of the most moving 
of all love-tales, and the core of it is warm from the central 
fires of human life. 

The rush that stormed the Classical heights carried the 
stormers far down the other side. In the last hundred years 
description has gone further towards precision and richness 
than it had ever gone in all the world’s literature, before 
Classicism came to bind and blind. All the play made with 
faces in the modern style, all the play made with colours, 
backgrounds, and scenery, was unknown in any considerable 
degree till a century and a half ago. Chaucer, of course, and 
Shakespeare could draw a face, but it was not a common 
accomplishment, and even they dealt little in changes of look 
save for occasional smiles and frowns. But the story-teller 
of to-day makes single features talk like books. “His thin 
lips curled” and “her grey eyes flashed” are the common- 
places of the new popular style, and we know of dimples that 
come and go, of wrinkles that shape a “'T” on the brow, of 
blushes that mantle (beginning at the neck). This may be 
the mot propre caricatured, but this kind of description can be 
good. It is certainly a possible source of power, and equally 
certainly it is new. The Romantic victory gave it to us. 

Colour is less of a novelty. Gold and purple are as old as 
kingship, and Pindar, poet of Kings, is lavish thereof. And 
that princely epithet of Athens comes to mind which Aristo- 
phanes has taught for generations to Fifth Forms :— 

“O rich and renowned and with violets crowned, 

O Athens the envied of nations.” 
ioorépaves—what a word! They used to say that it meant 
no more than the purple of an Imperial city, but if you have 
seen Athens ringed in that faint haze of iris blue, you will 
know that it means much more than that. Yet colour in 
ancient literature is rare, and like the sunset it is a thing of 
the hilltops. You see it best on the heights, in poetry, that 
is, and in the great passages of poetry. With us it is an affair 
of every day. Mr. Chesterton writes ina detective tale: “A 
perfect dome of peacock-green sank into gold amid the 
blackening trees and the dark violet distances. The glowing 
green tint was just deep enough to pick out in points of 
crystal one or two stars.” So we moderns illumine our 
stage. 

Here we are still in an objective world dealing with things 
that celight the eye, but the mol propre can also reflect from 
the mind, reflect its lights on the thing described. Then comes 
the “ pathetic fallacy,” the smiling meadows and frowning hills 
that are commonplace, the “ cruel, creeping foam ” that Ruskin 
would have robbed of its epithets, the talking machinery of 
Mr. Kipling, and all those many manners of speech whereby 
unfeeling things are made to feel that the emotional wealth of 
a scene may pass from mind to mind. This emotional wealth is 
a different thing from the sensual wealth of mere beautiful 
things. If Tennyson paints for the picture’s sake, Words- 
worth paints to create a mood; and it is this subjective 
element that gives the greatest work its power. The picture 
of Venice and the Adriatic dawn, in the ninth chapter of 
Beauchamp’s Career, is sometimes claimed as the finest 
description in English prose, and if it is so, it is because 
before it was painted it was not only seen but felt. The 
whole passage eannot be transcribed here, but it ends thus, 
very beautifully: “It seemed unlike morning to the lovers, 
but as if night had broken with a revelation of the kingdom 
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in the heart of night. While the broad smooth waters rolled 
lighted beneath that transfigured upper sphere, it was 
un oe to think the scene might vanish like a view caught 
ane darkness by lightning. Alp over burning Alp, and 
a und them a hueless dawn.” This is very much more than 
ret art. Beauty is not merely copied down, it is used 
a language in which the mind speaks freely to other minds. 
Here is the mot propre not perfected but transformed; it is 
the description vécue, not merely the description vue. 

Dawn and the night sky and the hills and all things that 
are part of our common outdoor framework are dear to the 
artist who paints to move the heart, because they are things 
that do stir in all men much or little of certain primal and 
common thoughts; they are things that men do feel as well 
as see. Stevenson knew the dawn well. He and “Modestine” 
had felt it together in the bills, and no man can give the 
gcent of it so well as he. He does not always deal in colour; 
it is the pulsing of life that he feels everywhere, and it was he 
who told us first of that strange hour in the night when all 
living things wake together for a moment and stir a little 
and sleep again. Itis Stevenson who has made the life of the 
road a glorious thing, touching it sometimes with so clear a 
light that we seem to be living it with him, and looking with 
him into those “bright eyes of Danger” which were his 
“ mistress still.” His art is best seen in such a short phrase 
as that, and in those single words—“ words that belong” 
indeed—which his humour sets at an angle to catch an unusual 
a “Or let Autumn fall on me 

While afield I linger, 

Silencing the bird on tree, 

Biting the blue finger ; 

White as meal the frosty field, 

Warm the hearth-side haven— 

Not to Autumn will I yield, 

Not to Winter even.” 


Stevenson can describe too, in terms of sight, things that most 
men only feel or think, and could never, without him, see at 
all. Perhaps this is the highest work that the art of description 
vue has done. The greater craftsman nowadays can always 
visualize and paint for you an historian’s generalizations or a 
philosopher’s thoughts. Stevenson somewhere describes our 
universe as science has begun to show it. He is speaking of 
life :— 

“In two main shapes this eruption covers the countenance of 
the earth ; the animal and the vegetable . . . the second rooted 
to the spot, the first coming detached out of the mud, and scurrying 
abroad with the myriad feet of insects, or towering into the 
heavens on the wings of birds; a thing so inconceivable that, if it 
be well considered, the heart stops. To what passes with the 
anchored vermin we have little clue: doubtless they have their 
joys and sorrows ... it appears not how. ... Meanwhile our 
rotatory island, loaded with predatory life and more drenched with 
blood, both animal and vegetable, than ever mutinied ship, scuds 
through space with unimaginable speed, and turns alternate 
cheeks to the reverberation of a blazing world ninety million miles 
away.” 

This is cruel, but it is wonderful. Froude more gently and as 
wonderfully writes of the mind of Europe at the passing of 
the Middle Age :— 

“All the forms, desires, beliefs, convictions of the old world 
were passing away, never to return. A new continent had risen 
up beyond the western sea. The floor of heaven, inlaid with stars, 
had sunk back into an infinite abyss of immeasurable space; and 
the firm earth itself, unfixed from its foundations, was seen to be 
but a smail atom in the awful vastness of the universe.” 

Here is an historian who is a seer too. 

Reality in all this is never far away, but there are times 
when it passes out of sight. All true poets and “ makers” in 
their greater hours have made something out of nothing; but 
where the pure art of the word is in question it is Stevenson 
who must give testimony again and again. He it is who was 
once led by his rover’s dreams to that kingdom of romance on 
which Keats opened his magic casement in the “ Nightingale.” 
The magic which filled the beaker with “the warm South” 
and summoned into sight that “foam of perilous seas” is a 
greater magic certainly than this, but it is not of a different 
kind, and the power of both is the power of the word :— 

“T will make you brooches, and toys for your delight 
Of bird-song at morning and starshine at night, 
And I will build a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.” 


There is the dreamer in the land which all word-craftsmen 








since the beginning of the world have tried knowingly of 
unknowingly to reach. In the last analysis it is the me 
propre that led him there. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——@—— 
RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
[To raz Epirorn or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
Srz,—Your article on “Russia and Constantinople” in the 
issue of November 14th strikes a note which will be gratify- 
ing to all who know Russia with any intimacy. For several 
decades our policy in relation to that country has been conm- 
sistently wrong. Whether in the matter of the Dardanelles 
or at Port Arthur, its motive has been to thwart, largely 
because we did not understand, and partly because we feared. 
In connexion with Constantinople we shall have an oppor- 
tunity for generous action which may well become the basis of 
a future complete understanding. Iam not so certain that “ the 
Slavs care little or nothing about Constantinople, which has 
never been a Slav city.” What they do care about is their 
religion, and as “the first Christian city,” to quote Dean 
Stanley, and originally the metropolitan city of the Eastern 
or Greek Church, Constantinople has for generations held a 
peculiar place in the hearts of many Slavs. Indeed, on some 
old Russian maps it is called ‘“‘Tzargrad.” With the increas- 
ing difficulty of governing Russia from so awkwardly situated 
a city as Petrograd, “ Tzargrad” has at least possibilities. —I 
am, Sir, &., J. Y. Srmpson. 
25 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 





ARMAGEDDON. 
{To was Epiron or tea “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—The entrance of the Ottoman Empire into the great 
European war has made it also an Asiatic one, and possibly a 
literal as well as a metaphorical Armageddon. For to safe- 
guard the Suez Canal and Egypt our correct plan of strategy 
should involve the occupation of Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Acre, 
and the cutting of the Hejjaz railway line. In this case it 
might well happen that a battle would be fought on the very 
site of Har-Megiddo or Armageddon. Turkey’s folly is 
Great Britain’s opportunity, and Bussorah, the chief em- 
porium of the trade of the Persian Gulf, is already in our 
hands. Syria and Mesopotamia were the gardens and the 
granaries of the ancient world, but they have become deserts 
under the rule of the Turk, in whose footsteps, according to 
the Arabic proverb, no grass ever grows. Under British rule the 
wilderness would once more blossom as the rose, and at the 
conclusion of the war we might gratify our Jewish subjects 
and the Zionists throughout the world by making over to 
them the land for the restoration of which they have wished 
and waited for two thousand years without ever losing faith 
in the promises made to them by their ancient prophets.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. H. Tyree tu, Lieut.-General. 
54 St. George’s Road, S.W. 





FOOTBALL AND RECRUITING. 

(To tue Eprror or Tue “Srectrator.”") 
Sirn,—Knowing your deep and active interest in the recruiting 
problem, may I ask you kindly to bring the following suggee- 
tion before the proper authorities if you consider it sufficiently 
practicable P If not, please accept my apologies for trespassing 
on your time. My proposal is that the following brief extract 
from the letter of an officer at the front should be printed in 
bold type, without any comment, in the centre of a handbill 
for distribution at the gates of large manufactories, if not on 
the actual football field :— 

“THE NEED FOR MEN. 

A Captain writes :— 

‘Oh! if we only had men now. We as a battalion have been 
lucky, but we have now lost in killed and wounded fourteen officers 
and just on six hundred men; so every man is wanted, and a 
law should forbid a football being kicked.’”—The Times, Novem- 
ber 17th. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Frank E. Horns. 





[To tux Eprrozm ov tax “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—However much it is to be desired that football-players 
and other athletes should go to the front, is it quite fair, when 
our system is, rightly or wrongly, a voluntary one, to make a 
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dead set at one particular class? If football is to be singled 
out, what about horse-racing? And surely the extremity of 
wnreason is reached by “ X.” when he advocates a refusal to 
accept donations of gate-money. Money is not equal to 
service at the front, but it, too, is useful and wanted, and may 
be accepted, if only on the principle of spoiling the Egyptians. 
—I an, Sir, &c., , A 








RECRUITING. 

[To rae Epiror or tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Reading your articles in the Spectator about the need 
of more men induces me to write and let you know the 
position out here. There are large numbers of men here 
longing to go to the front. Owing to the war and a poor 
harvest, great numbers of these are out of work. They are 
the right stuff to work on if properly drilled and instructed. 
In this city alone eleven hundred gave in their names for the 
second contingent, and two hundred and fifty-two were 
selected. In Calgary the numbers were still larger, and the 
same in Edmonton and Winnipeg. I believe the Canadian 
Government to be doing all it can, but it has to pay its men 
$1 (4s.) a day and provide food and uniform and rifle. Why 
does not the British Government offer to transport these volun- 
teers and give them Army pay? I believe thousands would go. 
They are farmers, cowboys, ranchers, and some city men, but 
most can ride and shoot well and are accustomed to rough it 
and manage for themselves. The pay is not the trouble—it is 
the transportation and equipment. The spirit is there to go 
and fight for the Empire. Why not encourage it?—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. E. Buraert. 

The Clergy House, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 





(To tae Epiron or tue “ Specraror.”] 

Srr,—If Members of Parliament were to go through their 
constituencies, towns, villages, hamlets, farms, as they go 
through them when an election is pending, and were to tell 
the countryfolk simply and plainly of the need of men and of 
the reasons of that need, the countryfolk would know and 
understand what they neither know nor understand now. The 
circular letter of Messrs. Asquith, Law, and Henderson has 
very little meaning for most of them, and it will produce very 
little effect. Each Member of Parliament should, of course, 
be accompanied by his late or his prospective rival candidate 
for the seat. The rival Committees would undoubtedly work 
harmoniously together.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. W. 





[To tue Eprtrorn or tHe “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In view of your recent articles on recruiting, you may 
be interested to hear what two or three busy women in this 
manufacturing town have done in their syare time in this 
direction. Though the proportion of recruits here is as high 
(or higher) as in many centres, it is well known that among a 
class who do not read the newspapers, or merely the rose- 
coloured headlines in the cheap Press, many women and 
girls are keeping their men back. Many of these people also 
look on enlisting as merely a refuge for unemployment, and 
with work plentiful there is no need to“ join.” To thesea 
suitable recruiting influence is a woman speaker who can 
bring home to them in graphic language the gravity of the 
situation. We have obtained permission for short addresses 
to be given to mothers’ meetings and to girls’ and women’s 
classes (Church and Nonconformist), and in the mess-rooms 
of works where women and girls are employed. The address 
aims at bringing home to them tbat the war is not “a long way 
off”; at stimulating their imaginations as to its realities and 
possible developments; and hence the duty of influencing 
their sons, lovers, brothers, &c. Judging by the kindness and 
measure of success we have met with, it is evident how much 
more might be done in this direction amongst women by 
other women with more leisure.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wolverhampton. A ProresstonaL WoMAN. 

[We trust that this excellent work will be widely taken up 
Let it be made clear what invasion means for the homes of 
the people, and how invasion can be best kept from us by 
winning the battle in Flanders. It is there that our homes 
are now being defended.— Eb. Spectator. } 





(To tue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your stirring appeals for more men there is one item 


of information lacking. We were told some weeks ago, and 
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still believe, that, as far as the British contingents are con- 
cerned, the most critical phase of the war would be the 
Belgian campaign, and that at no time would our troops be 
so severely tested as during the last month. But the men 
who join now will not help to ease this strain. So what we 
want is some plain teaching as to the difference that wil] be 
made in three or four months’ time if enough men come 
forward now. Can it be foreseen, assuming that Russia kee 

pressing on, what these men will be wanted for? It would not 
be difficult to forecast three possible situations: (1) Status 
quo; (2) menacing the Rhine fortresses; (3) in the heart of 
Germany. The need for our full numbers might be shown 
with reference to all three; and I suggest that you would do 
the country a service if you stated the urgency of the crisis 
from this point of view.—I am, Sir, &c., E. LytTeron, 

Eton. 

[The only way to stop the war is to beat the enemy. The 
only way to beat the enemy is to obtain more soldiers, The 
need is not a matter of dates, but a pressing, persistent, daily 
need which cannot stop till it stops altogether in the complete 
defeat of the Germans. But that is in any case a long way 
off, and if we do not get more men, and get them quickly, it 
will become more and more distant. We are fighting the 
men who made the Seven Years’ War.—Ep. Spectator. } 





PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR RECRUITS. 
[To tux Epiton oF tus “Srecrator.”") 

Srr,—It would be a public service if you could elicit from 
the War Office a statement of any intelligible principle on 
which the authorities are acting in fixing the successive 
physical standards for recruits. Since the middle of August 
the minimum height for recruits has been :— 

(1) 5 feet 2 inches, (4) 5 feet 5 inches. 

 &.8 ~« ms 6,4 » 

(3) 6 og © » oo 6 8 « 
The chest measurement has varied to correspond, while the 
age limit has been increased, first by five and then by three 
years. It is difficult for a layman anxious to assist the War 
Office in obtaining the men so urgently wanted to understand 
the need for all these changes. It is impossible to grasp, by 
his unenlightened reason, why the first hundred thousand 
were enlisted at 5 feet 2 inches, while the second million now 
called for must be 5 feet 3 inches. If the War Office really 
want a million more men, surely there ought to be an end to 
all these fluctuating standards. The War Office should once 
for all fix a minimum low enough, with age limits wide enough, 
to take in all fit men. As it is, many good men have been 
rejected because they fell an inch or a half-inch below an 
arbitrary and too high standard of height, and having once 
offered themselves and been rejected, they regard their duty 
as having been done. If the men needed are to be got there 
must be no more of this.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Civitan RecRUITING AGENT. 
[We fear that it is quite beyond our powers to explain the 

amazing policy of the War Office in the matter of the height 
standard. The wise plan would, of course, be to take 
5 feet 2 inches—we should personally prefer 5 feet 1 inch— 
as the minimum and to add two years at each end to the age 
limits. We would make the military age for volunteers 
seventeen to forty. These conditions should be rigidly main- 
tained, and no arbitrary shifting of the conditions should be 
allowed. The muddle-beadedness in the management of 
recruiting shown by the War Office is a matter of the utmost 
gravity. It is amazing that the House of Commons should 
not bave insisted upon a full and candid explanation in regard 
to the whole matter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RECRUITING IN SCOTLAND. 
[To tae Epitor or tar “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,— With reference to Sir H. Shaw Stewart’s letter to the 
Spectator (November 21st), it may be of some slight assistance 
to send you the enclosed cuttings from the Glasgow papers. 
These could quite easily be greatly multiplied. Your corre- 
spondent apparently speaks for the neighbouring county of 
Renfrew only. Of course his plea that so many workers on 
the Clyde are engaged in the manufacture of armaments and 
war material isa very forcible one, and should most carefully 
be considered in any relative computations of recruits should 
the necessity arise for such comparisons. But the rest of his 
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: leulated to do harm in this time of extreme 
ss oo aaa necessity, because after taking his plea 
— sideration there is undoubtedly truth in the statement 
a ‘fe Scottish industrial centres have not yet put forth 
m+ strength as they ought to have done. The Glasgow 
aed that from time to time have been given out are no 
Se. er congratulations, and are fallacious for the reasons 
ng tried to point out in a letter to the Glasgow News. 
aegee bas to walk in the busier streets of Glasgow to 
be alive to this truth. I trust that such letters will not 
deter you from giving us all necessary home-truths or 
from helping us to read facts, however deadly, as they 
yeally are. When the house is on fire and there is so much 
to save, it behoves those of us who may have pet corns 
to keep them well cased and to hinder firemen as little as 
possible-—I am, Sir, &c., Witi1am CoRNER, 


33 Cranworth Street, Hillhead, Glasgow. 





THE POET BURNS AND THE GERMANS. 

[To tux Eprror ov tue “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—I have read your correspondence, and from careful obser- 
vation I think the Scottish returns when complete will surprise 
us all. The war is not merely well supported by that hardy 
community in the North, but it is very popular, if one may 
dare to apply such a word to such a tragedy. May not the 
reason for this be partly due to the extreme anti-Germanism 
of Robert BurnsP Burns in his writings and conversations 
quite exceeded all the proprieties in his denunciations of 
German folk. There is the letter he wrote to the Rev. Dr. 
M’Gill, of Ayr. Take these passages in which he rails against 
the Germans of that time:— 

“Tgnorance, Superstition, Bigotry, Stupidity, Malevolence, Self- 

conceit, Envy—all strongly bound in a massive frame of brazen 
impudence. Good God, Sir, to such a shield humour is the peck 
of a sparrow, and satire the popgun of a schoolboy. . . . Creation- 
disgracing scelerats such as they, God only can mend and the 
devil only can punish. In the uncomprehending way of Caligula 
I wish that they had all but one neck. I feel impotent as a child 
tothe ardour of my wishes. Oh! for a withering curse to blast 
the Germans of their wicked machinations. Oh! for a poisonous 
tornado winged from the torrid zone of Tartarus to sweep the 
spreading crop Of their villainous contrivances to the lowest 
Hell!” 
Iam neither approving nor excusing these excesses of vitu- 
peration, but no doubt such views held by such a Scot have 
left a deep impression even a century later I can still recall 
how strongly Scottish opinion in the Franco-German War 
veered round at times to the side of France.—I am, Sir, &c., 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (BELFAST) VETERANS 
CORPS. 
[To rxe Epiror ov tue “ Srectator.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Alfred Ollivant’s letter in the Spectator of 
November 7th regarding the organization of a Reserve of 
Veterans expresses the opinion of a very large number 
of men who are too old to enlist. It may interest Mr. 
Ollivant and some of your readers to know what we have 
done here. A number of graduates and other alumni of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, have formed themselves into a 
Veterans Corps. The age limits are forty and sixty years. 
A course of infantry training is being given by competent 
instructors. The corps is self-supporting. Its members will 
arm and equip themselves in the best manner. When we have 
attained a reasonable degree of efficiency as a military force 
we believe that official recognition will be given us. Our 
corps is a flourishing and enthusiastic body. Its numbers 
already tax our resources in the matter of drill-halls and 
instructors. Many more are anxious to enrol, but must wait 
until we can make provision for their training. The Vice- 
Chancellor and Senate of the University, Major Gregg Wilson, 
and the other officers connected with the Officers’ Training 
Corps, have given us great assistance and encouragement and 
have largely contributed to the success of the undertaking. 
What we have done might be done in every populous district. 
In a few months a large body of well-armed and trained men 
would be in existence and available for any service the State 
might call upon them to perform. Such a force, being com- 
posed of men over forty years of age, would in no way 








interfere with recruiting for Lord Kitchener's Army. It 
would rather stimulate the younger men to enlist forthwith.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JOHN CAMPBELL, M.D., 


Chairman of Committee of the 
Queen's University Veterans Corps. 





THE RAISING OF MEN DURING THE CIVIL WAR 
IN AMERICA. 
[To raz Epitron oy tus “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The following summary of the experience of the North 
with regard to conscription in the War of Secession is 
offered as a supplement to your article of September 26th 
quoting President Lincoln on the subject. 

In April, 1861, President Linccln called for the Militia of 
various States for three months’ service, and under this call 
93,326 men went within a few days. A few weeks later the 
President called for volunteers for three years of the war, and 
under his calls during the first twelve months 714,231 men 
volunteered and went. The Militia, of course, went home at 
the end of three months, but many of them re-enlisted for 
three years. In April, 1862, these last enlistments were 
stopped by order of the Government because Congress and 
the people believed that no more troops would be needed. On 
July 2nd, 1862, the call for volunteers for three years was 
resumed, but, under the check put upon patriotic impulse, 
volunteering was so slow that only 431,938 more men enlisted. 
In the meantime, on August 3rd, 1862, the President directed 
the States’ officials to draft 300,000 Militia for nine 
months’ service on account of the pressing need of the 
Army, and in the same Order came warning that a further 
draft would be made for Militia to make up any deficiency 
in the number of volunteers which he had already 
called for. This proposed draft was never made. By the 
Census of 1860 the population of the loyal States was fixed at 
21,262,190, of which number 10,795,422 were males. Before 
the enactment of the Draft Law of March 3rd, 1863, 1,146,589 
men volunteered for three years’ service, and therefore there 
remained 3,500,000 subject to enrolment under the law, of 
whom 986,904 volunteered and 168,649 were drafted for ona, 
two, or three years’ service. In addition to these men there 
were 93,399 coloured men enlisted from the States in 
rebellion. 

It cannot be said with confidence that the volunteers were 
obtained by the law of compulsory service; in fact, many 
men were induced to enlist by the liberal bounties offered by 
nation, State, and town, and also individuals. These 
bounties increased to an excess, even reaching $1,500 for an 
enlistment for three years’ service. This bounty, rather than 
the law of compulsory service, obtained eleven-twelfths of the 
volunteers enlisted after March 3rd, 1863. Men in delicate 
health could not have served in the field, and men too old for 
service hired young men to take their place. Many a man 
could go if his family were cared for, and it was for them that 
the bounties were used. Probably after the enlistment of 
1,100,000 young men during the first two years of the war 
many men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years 
who were liable to call for service had wives and relatives 
dependent upon their daily wages. This obstacle was removed 
by the bounties; but greed also influenced certain mer- 
cenaries—chiefly from Europe—who in considerable numbers 
were accepted as volunteers or substitutes for drafted men. 
It should be added that these men (“ bounty-jumpers” as 
they were called) were of little use and often deserted. 

The facts and figures here given are direct from the Report 
of Provost-Marshal General Frye, and were published in the 
appendix to the Report of the Secretary of War, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1866. These facts and 
figures are given to me by Colonel Thomas L. Livermore, 
who served through the Civil War, first as a private, after- 
wards as an officer, rising to the rank of Colonel, and who 
had varied experience with his regiment and with Staff 
duty with General Humphreys, one of our very Lest Generals. 
Since that time be has made a study of many points con- 
nected with our Civil War and other wars, and has written 
much on the subject. His standing as an author of such 
things is very high, Of course we had many complications 
in our Federal system, and, among others, was the allotment 
of men due from one State to another, and from this arose 
various disputes and complications. It would seem as if 
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your system bad not been adequate for the present occasion, 

and yet was far better than ours. If these figures do you 

any good, I shall be glad.—I an, Sir, &c., Z. 
Boston. 





THE BRITISH AMBULANCE COMMITTEE. 


[To rxEe EprTor oy Tne “ Spectator.) 
Srr,—The aim of the British Ambulance Committee, whose 
headquarters are at Wimborne House, Arlington Street, 
Piccadilly, W., kindly lent by Lady Wimborne, is to make 
up the deficiency in the number of motor-cars available for 
awbulance work in France. In this way it is hoped to obviate 
the delay in transport from the front, which has resulted in 
much suffering (and loss from blood-poisoning) among the 
wounded of our gallant ally. The President of the French 
Republic has sent a warm message of welcome to the Com- 
mittee, which has M. Paul Cambon and Sir Francis Bertie as 
its Vice-Presidents, and Sir Edward Grey has expressed his 
approval and sent his good wishes for success. The British 
Red Cross having secured suflicient ambulances for the 
immediate wants of the British troops, it was felt that those 
in a position to help our ally should be invited todoso. Asa 
result £15,000, including a donation from Lord Ashton of 
£5,000, was subscribed within a week of the Committee’s 
appeal; motor-cars and contributions continue to be received ; 
and the honorary secretaries, Mr. B. Peyman and Mrs. G. 
Ceci] Baker, have their hands completely full in attending to 
the multifarious requirements of the organization. The Com- 
mittee appeal for both cars and money to run them. When 
cars are lent, the owners may drive and take their own 
mechanics if considered necessary ; owners may drive and be 
provided with a mechanic; or owners may send their cars alone. 
A minimum expenditure of £50 upon each car supplied is neces- 
sary toconvert it into an ambulance and complete its outfit,and 
the cost of maintenance is estimated at about £10 per week. 
All cars offered must, of course, satisfy certain standards in 
point of size andequipment. The total sum received up to date 
is about £16,000. Every possible official help is being given to 
the organization, which should supersede the many sporadic 
efforts of individual goodwill, which are doomed to failure 
owing to ignorance of many essential details, such as inocu- 
lation against disease, precautions against spies, and many 
other important matters. The French have ten times 
as many men at the front as we have, and their wounded 
are proportionately more numerous. Theirambulance transport 
for the moment needs strengthening. The only way to do so 
is by properly organized effort under Government auspices. 
I hope some of your readers may record their old friendship 
with France by sending subscriptions to Wimborne House or 
the Bank of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tueropore A. Cooxr. 





SEPARATION ALLOWANCES. 

[To rus Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The Government has done much towards clearing up 
the questions of separation allowances to wives and children 
and other dependants of soldiers and sailors, and pensions to 
widows and children and disabled men, by the presentation to 
Parliament of the White Paper [Cd. 7762]. It is thought 
that a summary of its contents may be useful to those 
who have not the leisure for closely studying the document 
itself. 

On p.8 there is a General Comparison between the old 
scale (i.e., that which was in force at the beginning of the 
war) and the new scale which has been gradually evolved. 
Any impartial person, on examining this page, cannot but 
come to the conelnsion that the increase has been very large, 
amounting in several cases to close on one hundred per cent. 
To the number of wives who will receive separation allowances 
has been added all those of the Regular Army who were 
married “ off the strencth.” 

As the Prime Minister said on November 11th, it is impos- 
sible to have a scale of pensions or allowances which is 
graduated according to the different earnings of the different 
people dealt with. Mr. Long on the fellowing day agreed 
with him that it passed the wit of man to invent a scale to 
mete out equal justice to all the men who were earning 
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true measure, of course, would not be the man’s wages, | ut the 
amount he gave to his wife for the weelly housekeepin 
including rent. To ascertain that would require a a. 
inquiry into each case, of a very troublesome character 
Therefore, as Mr. Asquith justly said, the best you can do te 
to take a rough average of the cases and then make Provision 
and it ought to be adequate and ample provision. ; 
In the case of the wives and families of soldiers recruited 
in rural districts, whose cash wages seldom exceed £1, and 
even fall as low as 18s., and of course are not proportioned to 
the number of children, the new separation allowance toa 
wife without children is %s. plus 3s. 6d., which is the reg 
allotment from the husband's pay, making 12s. 6d. She ig 
free to work. The ecale increases up to 18s. 6d. allowance to 
a wife with four children plus the allotment. making 22s,, 
which is in excess of what the husband was earning, and in 
many cases a great deal above; and moreover she has not to 
feed him. The soldier is now exempted from making any 


ular 


allotment on account of bis children, the Government having 
undertaken that portion of the total payment. 

It is to be hoped that the childless widow, who is to receiya 
7s. 6d. a week, will be able to work, but if really incapacitated 
she will get turther belp, on a recommendation from the local 
Old-Age Pensions Committee. The widow with four children, if 
they are al] of school age, will be in like case, her normal 
pension being 20s. The continuation of the total separation 
allowance for twenty-six weeks after the death of the husband 
will give the widow time to make urrangements for her future, 
The increased allowance for motherless children of 5s. weekly 
is about what is usually paid by Boards of Guardians for 
boarded-out children, and will 
finding foster-parents for them than in the case of the other 
That, as suggested by Mr. Barnes in the 


there be less difficulty in 
class of children. 
debate of the 18th, the gratuity of £39 on remarriage may 
offer a bait to mercenary suitors seems not unlikely. There 
are fortune-hunters in all classes. It should be noted that the 
separation allowances for children are continued after the 
mother’s remarriage. 

It is a wise provision that entrusts the cases of dependants 
of unmarried men to the Old-Age Pensions Committee, which 
may be expected to deal generously in fixing their separation 
allowances. Where the son, living apart, sent his mother a 
fixed sum weekly there will be no difficulty; but if her son has 
been living at home, he will, in this part of the country, 
probably have contributed towards the household expenses 
something between 8s. and Ils. 6d. a week. Her rent will go 
on as before, firing also, and the cost of his food ought to be 
estimated low enough to leave her with a comfortable allowance 
after it is deducted. 

It is important to observe that separation allowances are 
now, for the first time, to be granted to the wives and children 
and other dependants of seamen and marines, contingent upon 

allotments being made. Seamen, it is well known, 
have always made allotments or sent remittances to their 
wives on a very liberal scale, which now, in order to gain the 


certain 


separation allowance, need not exceed 5s. weekly. 

Lastly, the pension of totally disabled men, varying accord- 
ing to circumstances, is increased from a minimum of 14s. (for 
an unmarried man) and 16s. 6d. (for married men without 
children) up toa maximum of 23s., to which, in order to see 
what his real pecuniary position is, there must be added the 
sickness benefit of 10s. for twenty-six weeks and 5s. weekly 
after that for life, under the Insurance and Old-Age Pensions 
Acts. It should be remembered that soldiers and sailors 
pay only three-halfpence weekly as employed contributors, 
the balance being found by the State, so that three-fourths 
of the sickness and disablement benefit come from public 
funds. 

In the course of the debate of November 18th Mr. Hayes 
Fisher made a very useful suggestion, that there should be 
granted to the Royal Patriotic Fund or to some other respon- 
sible body a large sum of money out of which it could 
augment the State pensions where it was really necessary, in 
order to provide better treatment for the widows of men who 
had earned high wages. This work might, again, be carried 
out by the Old-Age Pensions Committee. The flat rate is 
unavoidable, but it may often be desirable to supplement it 
from other sources which are not distributed according to & 
mechanical rule.—I am, Sir, &c., Ernest SatTow. 





different wages before. As regards separation allowances, the 
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A HINT TO THE PRESS BUREAU. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “ Srectaror.”’] 

Now that our genial Solicitor-General and Director of 
5 Bureau may be supposed to be convalescent after the 
vm ag the discovery that seditious newspapers are published 
- ‘and he might do worse than give his attention to the 
te and headline nuisance in London. For the best part 
of seven hours every day—until the appearance of the official 
French communiqué—the evening papers engage in a carnival 
of exaggeration, in which reports are stated as facts and 
surmise is elevated to certainty. The remedy is, of course, 
very simple—never to pay attention to any announcement 
which is not underlined as “ official.” But only a limited 
number of people are capable of such discrimination. The 
great majority buy what appeals to their wishes, and so the 
ignoble game goes on, to the destruction of a true perspective 
in war news and to the great detriment of recruiting. If the 
Press Bureau would give a quarter of the time they spend on 
yexatious excisions and deletions to grappling with the 
scandal of misleading placards, they would regain that 
confidence in their sagacity which has been sadly shaken of 
late by Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s forcible-feeble utterances 
in the House.—I am, Sir, &o., 

A JouRNALIST OF Turrty YEARS’ STANDING. 





THE VOICE OF AMERICA. 
[To tue Epiron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 
Sin—The Teuton's attack on the English language and all 
that it represents by its heritage from Boadicea, Harold of 
Hastings, Magna Carta, Bannockburn, and Culloden, and 
our own efforts in 1776 makes one smile. As our mutual 
speech teaches, with its jurisprudential and ethical founda. 
tions, respect for woman, keep your word, and when one 
knocks a man down be the first to help him up. And now we 
are all “up against it.” Our women are knitting and getting 
things together for your fellows at the front, and all hands 
are with you. Not strange, Sir, when your “God Save the 
King” and our “ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” chime tothe same 
tune.—I am, Sir, &c., THomas BrppiE. 
The Philadelphia Club. 





BURKE AND THE WAR. 
[To tas Eprron or tum “Srecraron,’”'] 

Sir,—I do not think that the man in the street has realized 
the difference between this war and other wars. I also 
observe that some amiable persons and nations are speaking 
of peace. I venture to call the attention of your readers to 
the words of Burke in the first of his three letters on peace 
with France, which aptly describe our present situation :— 

“Wo are in a war of a peculiar nature. It is not with an 
ordinary community which is hostile or friendly as passion or 
interest may veer about; not with a State which makes war 
through wantonness and abandons it through lassitude. We are 
at war with a system, which by its essence is inimical to all other 
Governments, and which makes peace or war as peace and war 
may best contribute to their subversion. It with an armed 
doctrine that we are at war.” 
So far Burke. Does the decent Englishman realize that this 
armed doctrine means the substitution of everything that he 
has been taught to hate and despise for everything that he 
has been brought up to respect and care for—that falsehood 
is to take the place of truth, brutality that of humanity, 
hatred that of kindliness and good feeling? The man who 
would make this clear to the nation at large would do a great 
service and bring in many recruits.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. Grant Dorr. 
Earl Soham Grange, Framlingham. 





PRUSSIA OR GERMANY ?P 
[To raz Ep:tor or tue ‘Srecrator.”]} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ H. C.” wrongly calls Beethoven a 
Prussian. He was a Rhinelander by birth, but his grandfather 
Was an immigrant from Flanders; the prefix “ van,” on which 
Beethoven always insisted, proves his origin. His family was 
from Louvain; the last (female) representative of his name 
and race died at Antwerp in the middle of the last century. 
As for Mendelssohn, he was a Hebrew pur sang.—I am, Sir, 
ke., Cuarues V. STANFORD. 
Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY~ 
A HAPPY RESULT. 
[To rus Epitor or tus “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I think your readers may like to see an extract from a 
letter written by a member of the Spectator Experimental 
Company who has lately become a Captain in one of the 
battalions of the new Army.—I am, Sir, &c., Vv. 


“Thank you so much for your kind letter and tu- 
lations. I think I have been awfully lucky, and only hope I shall 
be able to act up to it. Iam the youngest Captain in the regi- 
ment. Have been made second in command of ‘B’ Company, 
and paraded with them for the first time to-day. I was 
awfully sorry to leave my old Company ‘D,’ as I had got to 
know the men and really liked them awtully. It was like start- 
ing all over again, and I felt so strange and am so glad my 
first day is over. Feel more confident now, and will do my best to 
finish a Major. Does not my promotion go to prove the value of 
six months’ training when fellows are about nineteen years of age? 
All I know I learnt during that six months in the Spectator Com- 
pany, and I put my success down to the splendid teaching of Colonel 
Pollock. If this country had only listened to what Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey said in 1906 what a difference it would make now. All 
the men here are getting on splendidly, and are very fit considering 
the bad weather and heaps of mud. They have not been 
equipped yet, I am sorry to say, but they do not ‘grouse’ 
much,” 

[We recall the writer of the letter as one of the most alert 
and diligent members of a company where all were alert and 
diligent. Weare delighted, but not surprised, that he should 
have got his company, and we are sure all readers of the 
Spectator will wish him good luck. We shall be glad to 
hear of or from any other members of the Spectator Company 
who have joined the new Army or the Territorials for the 


war.—Ep. Spectator.) 





LORD ROBERTS'S MEMORIAL. 

(To tram Eprror or raz “ Srecraror.”"] 
Srr,—Why not let Lord Roberts’s memorial take the form 
of a military school for sons of soldiers fallen in action, 
such as the Duke of York’s School, which was instituted 
for the orphans of the Napoleonic Wars? I once heard one 
of our greatest soldiers say that there should be such a school 
to every city in Britain. Little need for conscription if that 
were the case. A national hero like Lord Roberts needs higher 
tribute than a mere statue, and he himself would have esteemed 
no monument greater than the proposed “ Roberts Military 
School.” From the Duke of York’s School come most of our 
leading military musicians and teachers, as well as splendid 
soldiers, and each Commander-in-Chief of the last century 
gave it highest tribute in turn.—I an, Sir, &c., 

C. Surciirrz Margrort. 
Boundary Lodge, N.W. 





THE CAVENDISH ASSOCIATION, 
(To tas Eprron or ras “Srecraror.”’} 
Srr,—The Cavendish Association was only launched so 
recently as November last year, yet since its inception it has 
brought into prominence certain truths—namely, that 

(1) There is need for an organization to guide men of the Publie 
School and University stamp to a realization of their responsi- 
bilities in the social system of this country. 

(2) All over the country there is an abundance of unorganized 
talent, energy, and idealism ready to undertake the fulfilment of 
such responsibilities. 

(3) Never were the voluntary services of Public School and 
University men for all kinds of social and public work more 
urgently needed than now. 

(4) The machinery for carrying out the work of the Cavendish 
Association must be considerable and costly. 

The work already done by the Association and the extra- 
ordinary opportunities that lie before it are beyond question. 
The response of the authorities at the Public Schools and 
Universities to the appeal of the Association was beyond the 
most optimistic forecast, and the fact that at the Conference 
of Public School Masters held in January the recommenda- 
tions and the machinery of the Cavendish Association were 
adopted without a dissentient voice is a significant sign of 
the times. The Association has, with the consent of the 
Head-Masters, appointed correspondents at forty-seven of the 
Public Schools, and correspondents have also been appointed 
at most of the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. Many 
successful meetings have been held at the Schools and 
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Universities, at which speakers were provided by the Associa- 
tion. The names and addresses of large numbers of men leaving 
their School or University are being reveived at the head- 
quarters of the Association, and many of these men are being 
put into direct touch with such Centres of the Association in 
the provinces as ure already formed, or with Cavendish corre- 
spondents where Centres have not yet been arranged. Further 
progress, however, cannot be made without money. Indeed, 
the Executive Committee are confronted by a realization of 
the stern fact that without immediate help from the sup- 
porters of the Association ite very existence is threatened. 
We appreciate duly the seeming hopelessness of any appeal 
that is not on bebalf of some enterprise incidental to the war. 
At the same time, we are eager to avert any misadventure so 
deplorable as the strangling in its infancy of an agency which 
we are confident is capable of great and beneficial service in 
our social] system. We therefore appeal to your readers most 
earnestly for a sufficient sum to enable us to keep the work 
alive until such time as we are able to ask for annual sub- 
scriptions to the Administration Fund which it had been the 
intention to start during the autumn. A sum of £1,000 will 
enable us to carry on until the spring of 1916, and we hope to 
obtain this by donations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19-23 Oxford Street, W. METHUEN, Vice-Chairman. 





THE FUNDS OF CHARITABLE SOCIETIES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 
[To tue Epitor ov rus “ Srectator.’’] 

S1r,—Some days ago a letter appeared in the Press headed 
“Diverted Charity.” The writer referred to the diminution 
of income of one old-established charity since the beginning 
of the war. We are requested on bebalf of a very large 
number of the principal Metropolitan charities to draw the 
attention of the public to the serious danger which menaces, 
not one or two, but practically all the old Charitable Societies 
and Institutions, if their funds are allowed to suffer through 
the generous response made to the ever-increasing number of 
appeals in connexion with the war. Many of these appeals 
are necessary to meet abnormal conditions, for dealing 
with which the country had no special equipment, and 
the response to these cannot be too generous. Some, on 
the other band, must undoubtedly lead to overlapping and 
waste of energy, and careful discrimination is called for 
on the part of the subscribing public. We particularly desire 
to urge that special needs cal] for special efforts and not 
merely for the transfer of gifts from one channel to another. 
Contributions made to Emergency Funds at the expense of 
Institutions which are permanent should be looked upon with 
the same suspicion as the large employer who dismisses his 
workmen while signing a substantial cheque for charity. 

The following extract taken from the Report of a Society 
which for thirty years has done admirable work describes the 
situation of many others besides itself: “ With succeeding 
weeks the strain has increased and our income bas fallen to 
the extent of some bundreds of pounds.” It is possible that 
in the multiplication of new activities two facts connected 
with existing Societies are overlooked—first, the volume of 
special war relief work which they have themselves under- 
taken; second, the increased demands which, as a consequence 
of the war, are now being made upon their ordinary channels 
of assistance. We submit that the country bas needed these 
Societies in the past, needs them more than ever at the present 
time, and will still need them when “crises” are over, and the 
normal life of the nation resumed. We ask that, in spite of 
the innumerable claims upon the generosity of the public at 
the present time, the last economy effected may be in subscrip- 
tions to charities established before the war began.—We are, 


Bir, &c., LICHFIELD, 
Chairman of Council of Child Welfare (representing 
65 Charities and Societies). 
F. Morris, 
Chairman of Administrative Committee, Charity 
Organization Society. 
R. Metvitt Beacncrort, Chairman, 
Freperick Hura Jackson, 
Social Welfare Association for London, 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilicls, or with a pseudcnym, cr cre marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 


a@greement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
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expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letiers to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
te considered of sufficient interest and importance fo warrant 


publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGKH. 
Hon. Secesrary: H. PERCY HARRIS, MP. 


Heap Orviczs: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 











The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial] Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elementg 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








TO THE MEN OF THE TRAINING CAMPS. 
THE article on the above subject has now been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the London and County Printing Works, 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London, W.C. Copies can be 
obtained from them at the rate of 3d. per dozen, or lis. per 
thousand. Any profit from the sale will be handed over tothe 
Y.M.C.A. 








POETRY. 
aneuigionmen 
NEUTRALITY, 
Is it neutrality you proclaim, 
A cosy nook in sheltered bowers, 
Safe from the fiends who slay and maim, 
Mocking the prate of mundlin Powers P 
Wipe your spectacles, cultured few, 
Dimmed with the fogs of a sordid peace, 
The wholesale grabbing of more than your due, 
Reckless so that your pile increase. 
And you, web-spinners who shuke the head, 
Tbe wise old head with a thatch of snow, 
And in delicate footfalls gingerly tread, 
Where the ground is mined by a treacherous foe: 
“None of my business,” is that yonr creed ? 
* Let the combatants win or lose, 
I can sit out while others bleed; 
Others are sleepless, I can snooze ?” 
Wake, O wake! ‘lhe world is wide. 
Is it amyth that men are akin P 
All are one :—:an you stand aside 
And keep your honour from stain of sin? 
God eternal judgeth aright: 
Down with the liar, uphold the True. 
Under His banner ’tis joy to fight, 
And die for the Christ who died for you. 
E. D. Stronx. 





BOOKS. 


DISRAELI: THIRD VOLUME* 
Tue late Mr. W. F. Monypenny wrote two volumes of 
Benjamin Disraeli’s Life, and now Mr. G. E. Buckle has taken 
over the task. The narrative goes smoothly forward, and is not 
too long for the interest of the materials. It comprises the 
years 1846 to 1855. As Mr. Buckle truly says, the most 
important correspondence in the volume is that between 
Disraeli and his chief, the fourteenth Lord Derby. 

The narrative opens with the period when Disraeli was in 
that close political relation with Lord George Bentinck which 
caused him to be nicknamed “ Bentinck’s Prime Minister.” 
Lord John Manners and Lady Londonderry were already his 
intimate friends, to whom he made political and literary 








* The Life of Benjamin Disrae, Eal of Beaconfield. By Wilbam Flave lle 
Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. Vol. LIL, 1843-1355. With lt ortraits and 
Illustrations. London: John Murray, [12s, net.] 
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‘ong. The former was bis constant support, and the latter 
confession . 2 ‘ 

-. admiration. His compliments to Lady Londonderry were 
=o characteristic flowery Disraelian form ; one feels that it 
of e have been appropriate to write them on scented paper 

-- bas no information “ worthy of her delicate ear,” she 
= nt to be “ Queen of Ireland,” and so forth. In January, 
a he took his place for the first time on the Front Bench 
the House of Commons, a position he was to occupy, 
or out of office, for thirty years. He admitted 
a this time in an election address that the Free Trade 
srineiple which Sir Robert Peel had brought into force 
aa be given a fair trial. He remained, however, the 
lieutenant of Lord George Bentinck and the Protectionists. 
His vosition was truly equivocal, for in his private correspond- 
ence he often used words which seem to us to show that he 
was much more of a Free Trader than a Protectionist. Mr. 
Buckle condones Disraeli’s excessive finesse, to call it by no 
harsher name, with an explanation which we shall mention 
later, and which seems to us unsatisfactory. The revelations 
as to the comparative dislike which Disraeli entertained for 
Protection, while he continually did it lip service; as to the 
disappointment of Derby at Disraeli’s attitude ; and as to the 
consequent instability of the Protectionist Party make up 
the most valuable political information in the book. Protec- 
tion is a heavy load for any party to bear. This volume 
shows that it was more troublesome to Disraeli and Derby 
than any one had previously supposed. In 1847, then, it was 
Disracli’s business to be a Protectionist, while making the 
reservation (as indeed Lord George Bentinck himself did) 
that, since Peel had passed Free Trade with the weight of a 
Parliamentary majority, Constitutional custom required that 
the system should be tried before it was discarded. To the 
electors of Aylesbury he said :— 

“You are in the position of a man who has made an improvi- 
dent marriage. You have become united to Free Trade, and 
nothing can divorce you except you can prove the charmer to be 

g _ abe 
false. Wait, then, till that period has arrived; when yon find 
p j 

that you have been betrayed, then will be the time to seek a divorce 
from that pernicious union. You have become united to the 
false duenna, and you must take the consequences; and the con- 
sequence, I venture to predict, will be that the House of Commons, 
after a fair, full and ample trial of this great measure, will be 
driven to repeal it from absolute necessity, though at the ter- 
mination of much national suffering; but that that suffering 
will be compensated for by the bitterness and the profundity of 
national penitence.” 

In these days he also suggested that fiscal expedients might 

serve an Imperial purpose. Thus to the people of Newport 

Pagnell he said :— 

“They had heard much of the Customs Union of Germany, but 
when they looked to the numerous colonies over which the Queen 
of this country ruled, they saw Great Britain possessing a greater 
area than any other European Power except Russia, and they 

y I I y 
were tempted to ask why should not England have her Imperial 

Union, the produce of every clime coming in free which acknow- 

ledged her authority, and paying no tax to the public Exchequer.” 

But the influence of Lord George Bentinck had been removed 

for little more than three years when Disraeli (in 1852) wrote 

to Malmesbury: “ These wretched colonies will all be inde- 
pendent, too, in a few years, and are a millstone round our 
necks,” 

We must leave the fiscal question for the moment, and 
observe that the opening of the third volume marks a distinct 
stage in Disraeli’s career, quite apart from his political 
advancement. His mind was much occupied with the 
importance of race as a determining influence in human 
affairs, “All is race,” as he used to say. And what more 
natural than that a man of Jewish birth, with all the abilities 
and qualities of his race, should use his own increasing 
political importance to issue a challenge on bebalf of Israel ? 
An extraordinarily ingenious and arresting challenge it was. 
He had left behind him the abortive enthusiasm for “ Young 
England,” and used his new strength and position to 
champion his own people, whose religion, indeed, he did not 
profess, but with whom he was otherwise united in thought 
and feeling. _He saw himself, if we may put it so, asa high 
priest of the Great Asian Mystery, which had been mentioned 
incidentally in the “Young England” novel Coningsby— 
every reader will remember Sidonia’s eloquent harangue on 

; 1 g 
Judaism—to which Tancred was wholly devoted, and which 
appeared again in a famous chapter in the Life of Lord George 
Bentinck. In a letter to Lady Londonderry Dieraeli says that 
his hero Tancred has turned out a very troublesome character 
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—a confession which, remembering the theatrical artificiality 
of some of the culminating episodes of that remarkable story, 
we have no difficulty in believing. ‘In 1847 Dieraeli carried 
his championship into the House of Commons in a singular 
but brilliant speech which was too exotic for the taste 
of any part of the House. The occasion was, of course, 
the debate on the very proper proposal that Jewish 
disabilities should be removed. The burden of the speech 
was that Christianity was only completed Judaism; that 
Christ was a Jew, that the Disciples were Jews, that the mould 
and cast of Christian literature were Jewish, and that conse- 
quently there could be no possible antagonism between 
Judaism and Christianity. At worst Judaism was only an 
undeveloped vision of Christianity. Historically this view 
was, of course, accurate in many respects, but the contention 
that there was no substantial difference between the morality 
of the Old and New Testaments was beyond the patience of 
his hearers—a rather intolerant and prejudiced audience, we 
must admit. Mr. Buckle insists on the courage which was 
required in Disraeli to take this unpopular course at a time 
when he had everything to lose in bis career. But, without 
denying the courage, we may suggest that another motive, 
very natural if lower, may have been at work. In his close 
connexion with the Country Party Disraeli had, of course, 
become aware of the prejudice against him because of his 
birth—a preposterous and deplorable prejudice, but none the 
less real and none the less galling for that. What an oppor- 
tunity for a proud and smarting intellect to hit back and 
instruct these purblind and hidebound squires in the majesty 
of the Great Asian Mystery which they were too obtuse to 
understand! 

The last days of Lord George Bentinck were most un- 
deservedly darkened »y the opposition he met with in his 
generous support of the Jews. After his disappearance the 
difficulty was to find a successor to him in the leadership. 
Disraeli was available, but the mass of the Protectionist Party 
could hardly be persuaded to think of him as their chief. 
What should have been a powerful Opposition, indeed, had 
been rent asunder, and had shed some of its chief ornaments, 
owing to the inopportune insistence on Protection, just as 
more than fifty years later a powerful party was wrecked by 
the adoption of Tariff Reform. The best that could be accom- 
plished for Disraeli by his friends was that he should be 
appointed one of a triumvirate of leaders, the other two being 
Lord Granby and J. C. Herries. The inevitable result of this 
arrangement quickly followed; Disraeli devoured his partners 
and became supreme by might of ability, The letter in which 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, communicated to Disraeli, while 
the choice of a leader was still to make, the fact that he would 
not be acceptable to the majority of the party, seems to us to 
ke filled with good sense and courtesy. Mr. Buckle, however, 
agrees with Greville (who apparentiy had seen or heard of the 
contents of the letter) that it was “a ‘flummery’ letter.” The 
objection that Disraeli would not have the support of the 
whole party was surely an imperative objection, and Disraeli 
in his answer himself admitted it to be so, 

We must now return to the question of Free Trade and 
Protection, since Disraeli was at last in a position to lead 
opinion. In 1849 Stanley complained that Disraeli was dis- 
couraging Protectionists. Disraeli’s response was a speech in 
which, in Mr. Buckle’s words, he declared his continued 
adherence “in principle to the general policy of Protection to 
agriculture.” But the next year we find him saying to a friend 
who had remarked that Protection was dead, “ Protection is 
not only dead but damned.” In 1852 Disraeli became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the first Cabinet of Lord 
Derby. He at once pleased the Free Traders by renewing 
the Income Tax. In August, 1852, he wrote to Malmesbury : 
“We ought now to be for as complete Free Trade as we can 
obtain, and let the English farmer, and the English landlord 
too, buy the best and the cheapest silks for their wives and 
daughters.” Mr. Buckle admits that it was 9“ certuinly 
Disraeli’s intention” to hoist what Lord John Russell called 
the “broad banner of Free Trade.” Yet the agricultural 
interest which supported Disraeli unquestionably believed 
that he had promised it Protection and meant to redeem that 
promise. At length Disraeli’s equivocal conduct gave his 
opponents a fair opportunity to taunt bim in the House with 
his inconsistency. Mr. Buckle’s comment is :— 

“ What justification was there for these taunts, what troth ip 
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these charges? “Was Disraclia Free Trader at heart who pre- 
tended for awhile to be a Protectionist for his own selfish ends; 
or, on another theory, a Protectionist throughout who only 
rendered lip-service to Free Trade at the last to gain, or retain, 
office ; or—a third discreditable alternative—an absolutely indif- 
ferent person who adopted either cause as his self-interest dictated ? 
Was his conduct in 1862 comparable to that of Peel in 1845-46, 
aud equally, or indeed much more culpable? Did he betray 
either his principles or his party? In the light shed by Disraeli’s 
private papers on his public actions, no fair-minded person can 
adopt any of the crude theories for which party animus and Free 
Trade bigotry gained at one time widespread acceptance. It is 
evident that such ambiguities as appear in Disraeli’s conduct 
during the six years between 1846 and 1852 are due to the struggle 
within the party between him and the high Protectionists, some- 
thing of sid was suspected but little definitely known before 
now. Disraeli took throughout his political life a middle course 
on the commercial question, and was never a fanatic for either 
Protection or Free Trade; but he definitely considered moderate 
Protection the better course for England, especially with a view 
to securing to the land what he regarded as its due influence in 
the Constitution. That opinion he never altered, though he did 
not think that the return to any form of Protection was prac- 
ticable during his lifetime. . . . Can anyone familiar with what is 
practicable in politics maintain that it was Disraeli’s duty in 
opposition to proclaim upon the housetops in 1849 that Protection 
must be abandoned—not on principle, but because it could not be 
obtained—when the result must have been a further split in the 
party which he was so laboriously bringing together?” 

Our own conclusion is that Disraeli believed that the whole 
tendency of the country was in the contrary direction to 
Protection (“Protection is not only dead but damned”’), but 
that he was unequal to what might be called the noble 
humiliation of eating his former words. For another thing 
renunciation would have meant an expensive split with the 
powerful Derby, who was convinced that the country was 
tired of Free Trade and disappointed with it. 

Finally, we may mention some stray points. One 
thing that stands out rather clearly is what seems to be 
the inaccuracy of Disraeli, For instance, in a memorandum 
written in the ‘‘sixties” he says of his later relations with 
Peel :— 

“He sat almost next to me during the last years of his Par- 
liamentary life. ... I had recourse to many little arts to spare 
his feelings, and to get fellows to sit between us and all that: but 
the never assisted me in these endeavours; quite the reverse, and 
I have since more than once suspected, that he meant to make our 
respective positions in the House a means of gradually bringing 
about a reconciliation. In one of my great ‘ Protectionist’ 
motions, as they were called, though I carefully avoided advo- 
cating Protection in them, which he was obliged to oppose, he 
took elaborate pains to assure the House, looking at me the whole 
time, that he bore no enmity to any member on account of former 
struggles and differences of opinion. His language was so cordial 
and his manner so marked, that it was much cheered by his own 
friends and all the men of sense of [our] own party: as indicating 
ultimate fusion on honourable terms. There were other traits 
and circumstances I could mention, and, as Gladstone said, he 
died cheering me.” 

As Mr. Buckle points out, no corroboration of this statement 
can be found. In 1897 Mr. Gladstone wrote of the Don 
‘Pacifico debate that Peel tried not only to avoid speaking on 
#the same night as Disraeli, but even to avoid being anywhere 
in his neighbourhood. Another curious statement which is 
opposed to all other evidence is contained in a letter from 
Disraeli to Lady Londonderry in 1854. He says that he had 
received from “the highest quarter” (the Queen, of course) 
an intimation that he was to be the head of the next Tory 
Government. Mr. Buckle finds it “almost incredible” that 
there should have been any thought of superseding Derby. 
Indeed, when the next Tory Government was being formed 
the Queen displayed no anxiety to have Disraeli in charge of 
it. Of eourse the Queen's feeling about Disraeli entirely 
\ehanged later, but we are talking now of 1855. Some 
benevolent readers may perceive or invent explanations 
favourable to Disraeli, but we confess that for ourselves 
we cannot forget the fact that he twice publicly denied 
that he had ever asked Peel for office, though Mr. 
Monypenny published the abject letter in which Dsraeli 
hegged Peel to save him from humiliation by including him in 
the Government. If Disraeli was inaccurate in that large 
matter, he was no doubt inaccurate in many others of less 
account, and no feats of explaining away are necessary, or 
indeed possible. Another curious event treated in this volume 
is the plagiarism of Thiers in Disraeli’s funeral oration on 
Wellington. An appendix gives the text of a suggestion which 
Bulwer Lytton offered to Disraeli for getting himself out of 
the serape—a suggestion which leaves one with a deeper 





impression of Bulwer Lytton’s insincerity than of his generous 
anxiety to help afriend. If Disraeli’s own explanation of the 
plagiarism was not very good, it was much better than Bulwer 
Lytton’s. 

We must not end, however, without expressly admitt 
that Disraeli’s inaccuracy was an incident in a wonderfyl 
sweep of vision which indeed made him a whale among 
minnows. No wonder that he swallowed Herries and Granby. 
His keen eye ranged from horizon to horizon, while other men 
saw little beyond their noses. A very good example of his 
prophetic insight was the promptness with which he SWooped 
on to the ultimate meaning of Prussia’s Danish policy. He 
predicted that it meant a challenge to British nayal power 
and that was more than sixty years ago. 





APPEARANCES.* 

THE travels of a philosopher are always interesting, if only he 
has the gift of language. Mr. Lowes Dickinson, as is welj 
known, has this gift in a high degree. Two books by this 
master of style lie before us at the present moment, a big one 
and a little one. The first contains a number of short essays, 
the second a single long one, and both are concerned with his 
journeyings round the world. He has passed through the 
East and through the West, and with graceful modesty be 
offers to the public “not Reality, but appearances to me” 
These appearances cannot fail to interest the reader, whether 
they confirm his own convictions and preconceptions or 
whether they do not. A comparison between the civilizations 
of the West and the East is, in truth, the eubject of all the 
essays, but this essential consideration is often hidden beneath 
the moods and experiences of the traveller. Our author takes 
us upon his flying carpet to India, China, and New York, und 
with him we visit Hindu sages, Buddhist temples, Chinese 
villages, and New York suburbs. If we merely dip into his 
books, we shall come away with the impression that his object 
is to glorify the East at the expense of the West. If wo read 
the essays as a whole, we shall see that at heart he is still a 
Western, though he frankly admits that when he writes of the 
West a note of exasperation which he would silence if he 
could sounds through his pages and detracts somewhat 
from their value. Nevertheless, as we have said, be 
sums up in favour of the West, and he believes that 
the East is becoming, and ought to become, Westernized. 
“This Western civilization, against which I have so much to 
say, is nevertheless the civilization in which 1 would choose 
to live, in which I believe, and about which all my hopes 
centre.” 

But though Mr. Dickinson is glad that the West should 
influence the East, he is horrified by the “appearance” of that 
influence. Everywhere that Western man has been he leaves 
ugliness behind him. “Many men, I know, sincerely think 
that this destruction of beauty is a small matter, and that 
only decadent aesthetes would pay any attention to it ina 
world so much in need of sewers and hospitals. I believe 
this view to be profoundly mistaken. The ugliness of the 
West is a symptom of a disease of the Soul.” The Western 
soul as it appears to him is ugly. As it appears in America 
it is hideous, and he believes that to describe the average 
Western man you must describe the American. There, he 
thinks, you get “the fundamental type, growing in a new 
soil.” The American, he declares, is the “ European stripped 
bare, and shown for what he is, a predatory, unreflecting, 
naif, precociously accomplished brute.” He is, we are told, 
intelligent without being intellectual, “quick-witted and crass, 
contemptuous of ideas but amorous of devices, valuing nothing 
but success, recognizing nothing but the actual, Man in the 
concrete, undisturbed by spiritual life, the master of methods 
and slave of things, and therefore the conqueror of the world, 
the unquestioning, the undoubting, the child with the muscles 
ofa man.” Mr. Dickinson's pen runs away with him. It is 
a dangerous thing to write so well. Soon the note of 
exasperation dies out. There is nothing, he assures us, but 
average people in America, none who soar. Yet Walt 
Whitman wrote of the Divine Average, and the recollection 
of his genius gives pause to our author’s rhetoric. “Or is it 
divine?” he suddenly asks. “ Divine somehow in its poten- 
tialities? Divine to a deeper vision than mine?” It would 





* (1) Appearances: being Notes of Travel. By G, Lowes Dickinson. London: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. [4s. 6d. net.]——(2) An Essay on the Civilisacions Y 
India, China, and Japan, Same author and publishers, [ls. net. } 
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Sa . . 
be fair to this briliiant writer not to put beside this picture 
e Ta spar , "2 
a . which he has drawn of the Western man. This time 
anot e F . ~ — 
his model is an Englishman : 
:. kind-hearted—much more so than he cares te admit. 
“He i +tom of all his qualities he has the sense of duty. 


» bo - 
And ot poulder loyally all the obligations he has undertaken to 
He wilt © : = 


. aountry, to his family, to his employer, to his employees. : The 
his country, | indeed, one might say with truth, is his religion. 
sense of aan esnaaians on which he can be persuaded to broach 
For on oe will find, I think, at the bottom of his mind that 
such 5 ong rt cal in is Something, scmehow, somewhere, in the 


: he be . > . 
what os which helps him, and which he is helping, when he does 
Be, 


unive There must, he feels, be some sense in life. And what 
right. would there be if duty were nonsense? Poets, artists, 
se 


ses hors can never be at home with the Englishman. His 
philosophers, his defects alike are alien to them. In his company 
oy ie prison, for it is not an air in which wings can soar. 
oat tor solid waiking on the ground he has not his equal. The 
‘Solvitur ambulando’ must surely have been coined for 
a ol no doubt on his road he has passed, and will pass again, 
the wrecks of many a flying-machine.’ 
As all those who have read John Chinaman know, the 
civilization the “appearance ” of which best pleases Mr. 
Dickinson is the Chinese civilization. All the same, 
highest praise for the Chinaman is summed up in this, that 
his soul isa Western soul. He is far more like us, or so he 
appears to Mr. Dickinson, than he is like the native of India. 
No sooner is our author surrounded by Mongolians than he 
feels as if an oppressive cloud had lifted. The atmosphere of 
India is the atmosphere of a temple, but upon China the 
sun shines. In China “it is broad daylight; but in India, 
moon or stars, or a subtler gleam from some higher heaven.” 
“The Chinese are, and always bave been, profoundly secular, 
as the Indians are, and always have been, profoundly religious,” 
he declares. Waves of religion, he admits, go over even the 
most secular nations and leave a “deposit.” Buddbism at 
one time poured across China, but neither Buddhism nor 
Taoism, in his opinion, has ever suited the Chinese, “any 
more than Christianity has suited the European.” Con 
fucianism alone suits the Chinaman, and we doubt whether 
Mr. Dickinson does not believe at the back of his mind that 
itis the religion which would best suit us—“ Confucianism, 
with its rationalism, its scepticism, its stress on conduct.” 
3ut is it ever possible to say that any people have adopted 
areligion which did not suit them? Might not our author 
with advantage amplify his theory of a “deposit”? Religious 
emotion, like every other emotion, is in some sense transient ; 
but we would point out that this is true of individuals as of 
nations. Not very many men or women could be described 
as being very religious during their whole lives, but the deposit 
keft by past emotions is of immense value. “ Once in grace always 
ingrace,” said Cromwell. What Westerner ever took the Sermon 
on the Mount seriously? asks our author. It would be perfectly 
true to say that very few Westerners have ever acted on it; 
but are conduct and religion interchangeable terms even for 
the Westerner? The moralist and the modern 
religionist take great pleasure in declaring that they are; 
but surely those who have penetrated into “ the City of Man- 
Soul” must know that they are not. Men’s minds are 
profoundly modified by doctrines which they never put 
into practice. 


his 


modern 


But we have been digressing. Our author has plenty of 
reasons, besides their moral materialism, to give in defence of 
the theory that the Chinese are the Westerners of the East, 
All their fundamental thoughts resemble, he thinks, the 
thoughts of the modern European. The Chinaman has no 
caste. Heis a democrat. He believed in equality of oppor- 
tunity before the Englishman was born or thought of, and 
he believed in it during the period when the Englishman 
believed in the opposite theory of teudalism. His art bas— 
80 Mr. Dickinson says—a radical affinity with the European 
art of to-day, and his poetry recalls the poetry of Wordsworth. 
Moreover, he is capable of being Westernized by Western 
environment in a manner impossible to any Eastern race 
except the Mongolian. Chinese students in Western Univer- 
siies appear to take on the whole intellectual outfit of their 
fellow-students. Even the Mongolian type of face pleases 
Mr. Dickinson. In speaking of the Japanese he says :— 

‘ “And the people are lovely, too. I do not speak of facial beauty. 
Some may think, in that respect, the English or the Americans 


handsomer, But these people have the beauty of life. Instead of 


the tombstone masks that pass for faces among Anglo-Saxons, 


the 
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the slow, long limbs creaking in stiff integuments, they. have 
active members, for the most bare or m«< ving freely in loose robes, 
Instead of a mumbled, monotonous, machine-like emission of 
sound, they have real speech, vivacious, varied, musical.” 

The note of exasperation sounds again We refuse to be per- 
suaded by these ulmond-eyed “ appearances,” 

We gather that India came to our author as something of a 
disillusionment. India to bim is typical ofa spirit with which 
he is not in sympathy. “The closed temple, I believe, isa 
All that be sees of 


“Everything seems to point to this 


true image of the spiritual life of India.” 
India confirms his view. 
—the symbolic character of Indian art; the absence of history 
and the prevalence of religious legend; the cult of the fakir 
and the wandering ascetic.” resence of 
e affairs of 


India lives in } 
eternity, and whoever so lives must undervalue th 
time :— 


“There are in Man two relizious impulses, or, if the expression 
be preferred, two aspects of the religious impulse. I have called 
them the religion of the Eternal and the religion of Time; and 
India I suggest stands pre-eminently for the one, the West for 
the other, while the other countries of the East rank rather with 
the West than with India. It is not necessary to my purpose to 
exaggerate this antithesis. I will say, if it be preferred, that in 
Inuia the emphasis is on the Eternal, in the West on Time. But 
that much at least must be said and is plainly true. Now, as" 
between these two attitudes, I find myself quite clearly and 
definitely on the side of the West.” 


But if Mr. Dickinson does not sympathize with India, it is of 
India that he best. 
beside a statue of Gautama, and puts the questions which 


writes his At Burupudur he meditates 


must arise in the heart of the Western man when he con- 
templates the face of the great teacher :— 

“Fora long time I was silent, meditating his doctrine. Then 
I spoke of children, and he said, ‘They grow old’ I spoke of 
strong men, and he said, ‘They weak.’ I spoke of their 
work and achievement, and he said, ‘They die.’ The stars came 
out, and I spoke of eternal law. He said, ‘One law concerns you 

that which binds you to the wheel of life.” The moon rose, and 
I spoke of beauty. He said, ‘There is one beauty—that of a soul 
redeemed from desire.” Thereupon the West stirred in me, and 


crow 


cried ‘No!’ ‘ Desire,’ it said, ‘is the heart and essence of the 
world. It needs not and craves not extinction. It needs and 
craves perfection. Youth passes; strength passes; life passes, 
Yes! What of it? We have access to the youth, the strength, 


the life of the world. Man is born tosorrow. Yes! But he feels 
it as tragedy and redeems it. Not round life, not outside life, but 
through life is the way. Desire more and more intense, becayso 
more and more pure; not peace, but the plenitude of experience. 
Your foundation was false. You thought man wanted rest. He 
does not. Weat least do not, we of the West. Wo want more 
labour; we want more stress; we want more passion Pain we 
accept, for it stings us into life. Strife we accept, for it hardens 
us to strength. We believe in action; we believe in desire. And 
we believe that by them we shall attain.’” 


We do not apologize for quoting at such length It would 
have been a sin to mutilate the passage, and it contains 
the essence of our autbor’s work. In it we see his judgment 


upon life. Whether it is a true judgment, or one made after 


appearances, it is for the reader to decide. 





JOACHIM’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 
WHEN one reflects on the peculiarly international character 
of the republic of music, one cannot avoid the conclusion 
that Joachim was fortunate in closing his long and honoured 


life before the outbreak of the present conflict. The ties of 








+y have human features, quick, responsive, mobile, Instead of 





family—his brother had settled and lived for a great many years 
in London—and the many intimate friendships he made in the 
sixty years which elapsed between his first visit to our shores 
and his death; the great influence that he exerted and the 
universal reverence with which he was regarded—greater 
than that inspired by any other foreign musician of bis time 

had made England something like a second bome to him. 
Yet it is only right to admit that these bonds, strong and 
unshaken as they had been for many years, were slowly 
knitted. 


regard England as at best a stepmother of the arts, satisfied 


At the outset of his artistic career be was inclined to 


with a low standard of taste and of performance, and unable to 
He found 


commercialism unduly prominent, aud he was naturally dis- 


distinvuish between charlatans and genuine artists 


appointed by the unsympathetic attitude adopted by the 


leading critics towards the composers— Schumann and 
Brahms—whom he recognized as his musters, and whose 


works be strove to popularize. Again, in the attempt to 

* Letters from and to Joseph Joachim, 
Bickley. With Preiace by J. A. 
and Photogravure Froutispiece. 


Selected and translated by Nora 
Fuller-Maitland, With 8 Full-page P.ates 
London: Macmillan and Co, (lis, 6d. net,} 
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imagine how Joachim would have felt were he now alive, let 
us never forget that he was an uncompromisingly pstriotic 
German, and a whole-hearted supporter of Bismarck’s policy, 
as these letters abundantly prove. In July, 1870, he wrote: 
“T have no fear of the ultimate result; the sense of right and 
my faith in the mission of the German people to spread its 
learning abroad will sustain me”; and on Bismarck’s retire- 
ment in 1890: “Even if we did not always agree with 
him, we always felt sure that his decisions were made after 
much thought and from the purest motives.” The mest 
we can conjecture is that, had he known what was coming, he 
would have earnestly hoped that he might never live to see 
the two countries at war. 

Those who only knew Joachim on the concert platform will 
find after reading these letters little to impair an estimate 
founded on his public record. Great artists are not always 
renowned for their stability of character, but in Joachim’s case 
the consistent pursuit of the highest ideals, and the resolute 
refusal to conciliate the majority, reflected a consistency of 
purpose which marked him in other than musical relations. 
There have been great executants who have been that and 
little more—men with few resources or interests outside theirart. 
But Joachim was not only a splendidly equipped musician, 
a distinguished composer and conductor, but a highly 
educated mom, widely read in European literature, and, as his 
correspondence shows, capable of holding his own in any 
company. His observations on non-musical matters were 
always intelligent, often extremely shrewd. Take, for example, 
his impressions of Ireland in a letter to his wife dated March, 
1868 : “Dublin is a beautiful town; the only pity is that one 
sees so much poverty, drunkenness, and shameless dirt about. 
England has much of this on her conscience, and she is begin- 
ning to realize it. ‘But the republican Fenianism is imported 
from America and has no future in the Emerald Isle, which 
really eeems feudally inclined, enjoys display, and would gladly 
indulgeits aristocracy, if its self-love were fostered and the people 
treated kindly.” We do not say that this diagnosis is entirely 
correct, but few foreign musicians would have come so near 
the mark. Another trait in Joachim’s character which emerges 
very clearly is the sense of his limitations. Schumann prophesied 
for him a great future as a composer, and he cherished aspira- 
tions in that direction himself. But though he has left us 
some fine scores, he was never under any illusion as to the 
relative importance of his creative work when compared with 
that of Schumann and Brahms. He speaks of his composi- 
tions with invariable modesty, and during the latter part of 
his long career was content to be the interpreter of others. 
He knew what was due to his dignity, but he never exploited 
his reputation, and no money bribe ever tempted him to 
accept an engagement where the conditions conflicted with his 
artistic principles. Of the money-getting instinct of his race 
he was entirely free, and there is a curious passage in a letter 
to his friend Herman Grimm, written just before his formal 
adhesion to Christianity, in which he says: “I feel... as if 
I were armed against all the sordidness of Judaism, against 
which I became more inimical the more I had to conquer the 
disadvantages under which I suffered, at first unconsciously, 
and afterwards consciously, owing to my Jewish upbringing.” 
The consistency of purpose and rigid adherence to the highest 
aims were not maintained without considerable sacrifice. We 
have already alluded to Joachim’s refusal of engagements; but 
there remains the estrangement from friends and colleagues, 
notably from Liszt, whose benevolence and encouragement, 
whose transcendent gifts as an executant, and the charm of 
whose personality he never ceased to acknowledge, but whom 
as a composer and propagandist he came to view with an ever- 
increasing distaste. The letter in which he informed Liszt 
of this conflict of opinions is perhaps the most remarkable of 
the many evidences of Joachim’s honesty to be found in this 
volume. In it he plays the most difficult and invidious réle 
—that of the candid friend—without any taint of self- 
righteousness or priggishness :— 

“ GéTTINGEN, August 27, 1857. 

The continued goodness and confidence which you show me, 
great and courageous spirif, in including me in that community 
of friends who are dominated by your power, gives mea sense of 
shame for the lack of candour I have shown up to the present—a 
feeling which Iam not now experiencing for the first time, and 
which would deeply humiliate me in my own eyes, if I were not at 
the same time consoled by the knowledge that this lack of candour, 
which contrasts so badly with my life at Weimar and your 





———— 
unchanging kindness, is not cowardice, but has its root rather in 
best feelings. Itis as though my humble self, however insignit 
cant my mental power and energy may appear to you, yet had thy 
power, by means of the intense love of truth and the real affect - 
for you which you know are rooted in me, to turn into a thon 
which I dared not use to wound you. But what is the good of 
hesitating any longer to tell you plainly what I feel—my pantie 
attitude towards your work would surely reveal it, thinly veiled 
to you who are accustomed to meet with enthusiasm, and who 
know me to be capable of a genuine and active friendship, g, 4 
shall remain silent no longer on a subject which, I confess to you 
your manly spirit had the right to demand to know long before 
Your music is entirely antagonistic to me; it contradicts every. 
thing with which the spirits of our great ones have nourished my 
mind from my earliest youth. If it were thinkable that I coujq 
ever be deprived of, that I should ever have to renounce all that 
I learnt to love and honour in their creations, all that I fee] music 
to be, your strains would not fill one corner of the vast waste of 
nothingness. How, then, can I feel myself to be united in aim with 
those who, under the banner of your name and in the belief ([ 
am speaking of the noblest among them) that they must join 
forces against the artists for the justification of their cop. 
temporaries, make it their life task to propagate your works by 
every means in their power? I must rather make up my mind to 
strive for that which I have marked out for myself, to separate 
myself more and more from them, and to work on my own 
responsibility, though it were never so quietly, for that which I 
know to be good, and which I consider to be my mission. I can 
be of no assistance to you, and I can no longer allow you to think 
that the aims for which you and your pupils are working are 
mine. I must therefore refuse your last kind invitation to take 
part in the festival at Weimar in honour of Carl August; I respect 
your character too highly to act hypocritically, and I revere the 
memory of the Prince, who lived with Goethe and Schiller and 
wished to rest with them, too much to be present out of curiosity, 
Forgive me if I have given you a moment of sadness during your 
preparations for the Festival; I had to doit. Your awe-inspiring 
industry, the number of your followers, will soon console you, but 
when you think of this letter believe one thing of me: that I shall 
never cease to carry in my heart a grateful pupil’s deep and 
faithful memory of all that you were to me, of the often undeserved 
praise you bestowed on me at Weimar, of all your divine gifts by 
which I strove to profit.” 

For the rest, the letters which will appeal most strongly to 
musical readers are those that Joachim wrote to or received 
from Brahms and Mme. Schumann. As might be expected 
in the case of persons of such strong and independent 
characters, occasional friction, and even estrangement, was 
inevitable. Brahms’s harshness, freakish humour, and lack 
of consideration often irritated Joachim, though it never 
affected his profound admiration of his friend’s genius, 
Mme. Schumann, for all her splendid courage and nobility of 
mind, was often apt to be exigeante, and to imagine slights 
where none were intended. And Joachim’s candour may vell 
have been disconcerting at times. But the bond of mutual 
affection and common allegiance to art was never snapped by 
these temporary jars, and the triple friendship—one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of music—was only severed by 
death, 





TAXATION IN THEORY.* 


GREAT BritTaln has had its full measure of animated dis- 
cussion of principles of taxation, and recent Budgets have not 
tended to decrease the solid or ephemeral output. It is there- 
fore from a highly interesting point of view that Mr. 
Kennedy approaches the period and the historical matter on 
which he concentrates his work. His book is “an essay on 
policy and opinion”; he has tried to discover the underlying 
policies of English Governments during a century and a half 
which saw many changes in methods and subjects of taxation. 
To do so he recounts and weighs the contemporary opinions 
upon the theories which were put into practice or proposed as 
alternatives. Besides the acts and speeches of statesmen and 
the writings of philosophers and economists to whom we 
should expect to find reference, Mr. Kennedy gives us the 
results of delving in Parliamentary Reports and innumerable 
contemporary pamphlets. His researches must have been 
laborious, and the lucidity which is so difficult to attain, 
but so necessary if such work is to be anything more than a 
student’s book, is somewhat overclouded by the labour. 

The reign of William and Mary and the period of Pitt 
with his direct Income Tax were times of pressing financial 
need, when many theories went to the wall, but even then the 
questions of distribution were eagerly discussed. As a rule 
the purposes for which money was raised varied from external 


causes. In those days there was no thought of using taxation 


* English Taxation, A.D. 1640-1799, By W. Kennedy, London; George Bell 
and Sons. [7s. 6d, net. ] 
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as a means of transferring directly money from the more 
sperous to those of their fellow-subjects who through 
Fe itene or fault could plead poverty. (Weenvy the days 
when Parliaments were determined also to protect the subject 
from undue inquisition into his house and affairs.) The 
Commonwealth inherited one theory connected with the pur- 
oses of taxation which soon disappeared in ” consolidation ; 
namely, that particular taxes were for particular expenditure 
—e.g., that the Customs were for the protection of shipping. 
The methods of obtaining money, by direct or indirect taxa- 
tion, Customs and Excise, from land or personalty, from 
capital or income, are dealt with here, but more space is 
devoted to questions of distribution. One result of con- 
solidation is the practice, now widely admitted, of compensa- 
tion—that is, of imposing taxes that are certain to press 
unequally upon classes who can be compensated by the 
incidence of other taxes. Mr. Kennedy deals fully with the 
perennial dilemma; are “the poor” to be exempted from 
taxation through compassion, or does such exemption take 
from them even that which they have, their claim to citizen- 
ship? Tbe question is complicated by the doubt whether such 
taxation is shifted by the raising of wages which is inevitable 
ifthe taxpayer has been living at a mere subsistence level. 
The one outstanding lesson that nobody used to doubt is that 
all taxation is an evil, necessary or not, for individuals, 
especially the poorest, for the capital wealth of the country, 
and for trade generally, unless, indeed, protective Customs 
and sumptuary taxation serve industry and morals. There 
are only two points on which less light is here thrown than 
we could wish: one is Low growing publicity and communica- 
tions affected the gathering of taxes; the other is the 
experience to be gained of the tendency of taxes to be less 
productive as they are increased. It is also doubtful whether 
an uninformed reader would get a very clear idea of the Land 
Taxes, a subject upon which current misrepresentation by 
certain politicians would justify particular emphasis on the 
facts. Mr. Kennedy refrains from lightening his essay by 
giving us any opinions of his own or hints of lessons for the 
future deduced from his studies. The one theory against 
which we perbaps detect some wrath is by a loose nomencla- 
ture called the “ freeholder” conception of society, by which 
men are held to be “born not to function or service, but to 
rights or enjoyments,” and the function of the State is to 
protect these rights. If we could distinguish the State from 
the citizens, we might agree, but we cannot. 





INDUSTRIAL HISTORY.*® 


SPECIALIZATION is the chief feature of three new contribu- 
tions to industrial history. Mr. Salzmann, whose wide 
antiquarian knowledge has been so valuable in the series of 
the “ Victoria County Histories,” has devoted a volume to the 
mediaeval industries of England. Mr. Webb has developed 
out of University essays a history of industries localized in 
Dublin. Professor Lloyd, of Toronto, deals with a single 
industry, and has traced its story, which, again, is now mainly 
localized in Sheffield. Mr. Salzmann takes ten industries, 
such as mining, cloth-making, brewing, &c.: he excludes 
agriculture and building, and also wool, which he considers a 
commercial rather than an industrial subject. He gives 
the results of much research, illustrating in detail the 
changing methods or materials, the wages current in 
different periods, the hours of labour, and the relations 
of masters and journeymen. The last chapter on “The 
Centrol of Industiy ” is a more general survey of the efforts 
of the State and the Gilds to hamper the freedom of trade 
from various motives. It proves the length and bitterness, 
also illustrated in the two other books, of the struggle to 
emancipate industry from the shackles which politicians of 
all parties are inclined to impose or reimpose, and which 
Trade Unions would blindly rivet upon their members, their 
employers and fellow-workmen. Mr. Webb’s volume is some- 
what shapeless, being made up from one essay on ten 
industries and another confined to the silk manufacture. 
Portions bave little more than a local historical interest, but 
the strong Protectionist spirit may be taken as an interesting 








* (1) English Industries of the Middle Ages. By L. F.Salzmann. London: 
Constable and Co, [6s. net.|——(2) Industrial Dublin since 1698 and the Silk 
Industry in Dublin, By J.J. Webb. Dublin: Maunseland Co. [2s, 6d, net. ] 
——(3) The Cutlery Trades, By G. I, H, Lloyd, London: Longmans and Co. 
(12s, 6d, net. ] 





indication of Nationalist opinion. Many episodes in this 
Dublin story offer admirable lessons upon the enervating 
effects of Protection, and the appetite which grows with 
feeding upon it. There is even direct evidence, here and 
there, of the harm done by Protection and bourties, yet 
to the writer's mind the main cause of stagnation or 
ruin is evidently the lack of protection against superior 
machinery or capital, particularly that of Great Britain. 
But not for long shall brewing, distilling, and poplin- 
weaving be the only survivors of competition in Dublin: 
an Irish Parliament shall remedy the evil in the happy 
days now dawning. Professor Lloyd’s book is a full, 
illustrated account of the cutlery trade, tracing its 
gradual concentration in Sheffield, and describing the con- 
ditions there minutely. There are also chapters on the French 
industry and the Solingen factories, where cheapness and 
quantity have been the chief aims. The general reader may 
find the volume too long and detailed, but there is consider- 
able value in the author's study of the evolution from handi- 
craft to factory and machinery, and his reasoned opinions 
upon the advantages of the present over the intermediate 
domestic system. The special conditions of Trade Unionism 
in Sheffield are interesting. As elsewhere, the Unions have 
done good work, sorely needed, in ameliorating social con- 
ditions and in making collective bargaining possible. The 
notorious outrages in the middle of the last century were only 
eminent examples of the lawless and tyrannical side of the 
movement, On the whole, the story is a fine record of industry 
and energy. 





FICTION. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES WITH THE IDLE RICH.* 
Mr. SterHen Leacock, who indemnifies himself for his 
professorial allegiance to the dismal science by periodic 
excursions into the land of nonsense, frivolity, and extrava- 
gance, has come to occupy in letters a position closely allied 
to that occupied by the late Mr. Pélissier and his troupe on 
the stage. With the death of the leader of the Follies, and 
the disbanding or dispersion of his company, a source of 
unfailing and innocent mirth, a veritable fons leporum, was 
suddenly dried up. But if we can no longer renew, except in 
memory, the joys of those evenings at the Apollo Theatre, a 
new volume from the pen of Mr. Leacock is about the best 
substitute that we know of. His Arcadian Adventures with 
the Idle Rich are a blend of delicious fooling and excellent 
satire. Once more the author of Literary Lapses has proved 
himself a benefactor of his kind. 

In one respect the new venture differs from its prede- 
cessors in that these stories are a series of studies in the 
eccentricities of American plutocrats on their native heath, 
or, to be more correct, as they reveal themselves in their 
clubs, hotels, salons, and universities. The first of the series 
gives us a wonderful picture of the Mausoleum Club at 
Plutoria, where multi-millionaires combine sultanic luxury 
with the emission of the most splendidly anti-feudal, demo- 
cratic, and Socialistic sentiments. On this particular occa- 
sion the Club is the scene of a tragedy. Mr. Lucullus Fyshe 
had arranged a little dinner in honour of the Duke of 
Dulbam, on the assumption that this eminent aristocrat 
had come to America to lend money. Asa matter of fact, 
he had come to borrow; and, to make matters worse, the 
dinner broke down at the end of the first course owing to 
a strike of the waiters, just after Mr. Fyshe had started on 
his favourite topic :— 

«* Luxury!’ he exclaimed, ‘I should think so! It is the curse 
of the age. The appalling growth of luxury, the piling up of 
money, the ease with which huge fortunes are made’ (Good! 
thought the Duke, here we are coming to it), ‘ these are the things 
that are going to ruin us. Mark my words, the whole thing is 
bound to end in a tremendous crash, I don’t mind telling you, 
Duke—my friends here, I am sure, know it already—that I am 
more or less a revolutionary socialist. I am absolutely convinced, 
sir, that our modern civilisation will end ina great social catas- 
trophe. Mark what I say ’—and here Mr. “yshe became exceedingly 
impressive—‘ a great social catastrophe. Some of us may not live 
to see it, perhaps; but you, for instance, Furlong, are a younger 
man; you certainly will.’ But here Mr. Fyshe was understating 
the case. They were all going to live to see it, right on the spot. 
For it was justat this moment, when Mr. Fyshe was talking of the 





* Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich. By Stephen Leacock. London ; 
John Lane. (3s. 6d, net,] 
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social catastrophe and explaining with flashing eyes that it was 
bound to come, that it came; and when it came it lit, of all places 
in the world, right there in the private dining-room of the 
Mausoleum Club. For the gloomy head waiter re-entered and 
leaned over the back of Mr. Fyshe’s chair and whispered to him. 
‘Eh? what?’ said Mr. Fyshe. The head waiter, his features 
stricken with inward agony, whispered again. ‘The infernal, damn 
scoundrels!’ said Mr.. Fyshe, starting back in his chair. ‘On 
strike: in this club! It’s an outrage!’—‘I’m very sorry,sir. I 
didn’t like to tell you, sir. I’d hoped I might have got help from 
the outside, but itseems, sir, the hotels are all the same way.’— 
‘Do you mean to say,’ said Mr. Fyshe, speaking very slowly, ‘that 
there is no dinner? ’—‘I’m sorry, sir,’ moaned the waiter. ‘It 
appears the chef hadn’t even cooked it. Beyond what’s on the 
table, sir, there’s nothing.’ The social catastrophe had come.” 


In “ The Wizard of Finance” and its sequel we find touches 
of that humanity. of which Mr. Leacock never loses hold in 
his wildest moments. It is the picture of a simple Western 
farmer, a multi-millionaire malgré lui, whose reticence—born 
of ignorance—is mistaken for abysmal shrewdness by financiers 
and journalists, and whose persistent efforts to lose his money 
only result in constant accessions to his wealth. Incidentally 
we get a delightful sketch of a simple-minded geological pro- 
fessor, whose expert knowledge is exploited ata beggarly wage 
by company promoters, while he is all the time only interested 
in the evidences which his analysis furnishes for or against 
the theory of the distribution of igneous or aqueous rocks. 
Incidentally, too, we have a mordant satire on certain aspects 
of the modern American University as revealed in Dr. Boomer 
and Professor Boyster, and in the equipment of the Plutoria 
University :— 

“The university, as everyone knows, stands with its great gates 
on Plutoria Avenue, and with its largest buildings, those of 
the faculty of industrial and mechanical science, fronting full 
upon thestreet. These buildings are exceptionally fine, standing 
fifteen stories high and comparing favourably with the best 
departmental stores or factories in the city. Indeed, after night- 
fall, when they are all lighted up for the evening technical 
classes and when their testing machinery is in full swing and 
there are students going in and out in overall suits, people have 
often mistaken the university, or this newer part of it, for a 
factory. A foreign visitor once said that the students looked like 
plumbers, and President Boomer was so proud of it that he put 
the phrase into his next Commencement address; and from there 
the newspapers got it and the Associated Press took it up and 
sent it all over the United States with the heading, ‘ Have 
Appearance of Plumbers; Plutoria University Congratulated on 
Character of Students,’ and it was a proud day indeed for the 
heads of the Industrial Science faculty. But the older part of 
the University stands so quietly and modestly at the top end of 
the elm avenue, so hidden by the leaves of it, that no one could 
mistake it for a factory. This, indeed, was once the whole 
university, and had stood there since colonial days under the 
name Concordia College. It had been filled with generations of 
presidents and professors of the older type, with long white beards 
and rusty black clothes, and salaries of fifteen hundred dollars. 
But the change both of name and of character from Concordia 
College to Plutoria University was the work of President Boomer. 
He had changed it from an old-fashioned college of the bygone 
type to a university in the true modern sense. At Plutoria they 
now taught everything. Concordia College, for example, had no 
teaching of religion except lectures on the Bible. Now they had 
lectures also on Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, with 
an optional course on atheism for students in the final year. And, 
of course, they had long since admitted women, and there were 
now beautiful creatures with Cléo de Mérode hair studying 
astronomy at oaken desks and looking up at the teacher with eyes 
like comets. The university taught everything and did every- 
thing. It had whirling machines on the top of it that measured 
the speed of the wind, and deep in its basements it measured 
earthquakes with a seismograph ; it held classes on forestry and 
dentistry and palmistry; it sent life classes into the slums, and 
death classes to the city morgue. It offered such a vast variety of 
themes, topics, and subjects to the students, that there was 
nothing that a student was compelled to learn, while from its 
own presses in its own press building it sent out a shower of 
bulletins and monographs like driven snow from a rotary plough.” 


But the most exhilarating of all these adventures is that entitled 
“The Yabi-Bahi Oriental Society of Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown,” 
and tells how a couple of sham Orientals, after trading on the 
credulity of that lady and her friends, were ultimately un- 
masked and haled off to prison. Here is the description of the 
opening séance. Mr. Sikleigh Snoop, it should be explained, 
was the eminent sex-poet, a leading spirit in the organization, 
who had a special fitness for the task. He had actually 
“ spent six weeks in India on a stop-over ticket of a round-the- 
world 635-dollar steamship pilgrimage ” :— 


“Mr. Yahi-Bahi was tall. His drooping oriental costume made 


him taller still.» He had a long brown face and liquid brown eyes 
of such depth that when he turned them full upon the ladies 
before him a shiver of interest and apprehension followed in the 














track of his glance. ‘My dear,’ said Miss Snagg afterwards, ‘he 


seemed simply to see right through us.” This was correct. He 
did. Mr. Ram Spudd presented a contrast to his superior. He 
was short and round, with a dimpled mahogany face, and eyes that 
twinkled in it like little puddles of molasses. His head was bound 
in a turban and his body was swathed in so many bands and sashes 
that he looked almost circular. The clothes of both Mr. Yahi- 
Babi and Ram Spudd were covered with the mystic signs of 
Buddha and the seven serpents of Vishnu. It was impossible, of 
course, for Mr. Yahi-Bahi or Mr. Ram Spudd to address the 
audience, Their knowledge of English was known to be too slight 
for that. Their communications were expressed entirely through 
the medium of Mr. Snoop, and even he explained afterwards that 
it was very difficult. The only languages of India which he was 
able to speak, he said, with any fluency were Gargamic an@ 
Gumaic, both of these being old Dravidian dialects with only two 
hundred and three words in each, and hence in themselves very 
difficult to converse in. Mr. Yahi-Bahi answered in what Mr. 
Snoop understood to be the Iramic of the Vedas, a very rich 
language, but one which unfortunately he did not understand. 
The dilemma is one familiar to all oriental scholars. All of this 
Mr. Snoop explained in the opening speech which he proceeded to 
make. And after this he went on to disclose, amid deep interest, 
the general nature of the cult of Boohooism. He said that they 
could best understand it if he told them that its central doctrine was 
that of Bahee. Indeed, the first aim of all followers of the cult was 
to attain to Bahee. Anybody who could spend a certain number 
of hours each day, say sixteen, in silent meditation on Boohooisny 
would find his mind gradually reuching a condition of Bahee, 
The chief aim of Bahee itself was sacrifice: a true follower of the 
cult must be willing to sacrifice his friends, or his relatives, and 
even strangers, in order to reach Bahee. In this way one was 
able fully to realise oneself and enter into the Higher Indifference. 
Beyond this, further meditation and fasting—by which was meant 
living solely on fish, fruit, wine, and meat—one presently attained 
to complete Swaraj or Control of Self, and might in time pass into 
the absolute Nirvana, or the Negation of Emptiness, the supreme 
goal of Boohooism. As afirst step to all this, Mr. Snoop explained, 
each neophyte or candidate for holiness must, after searching his 
own heart, send ten dollars to Mr. Yahi-Bahi. Gold, it appeared, 
was recognized in the cult of Boohooism as typifying the three 
chief virtues, whereas silver or paper money did not ; even national 
bank-notes were only regarded as dé, or half-way palliation; and 
outside currencies such as Canadian or Mexican bills were looked 
upon as entirely boo, or contemptible. The oriental view of money, 
said Mr. Snoop, was far superior to our own, but it also might be 
attained by deep thought, and, as a beginning, by sending ten 
dollars to Mr. Yahi-Bahi.” 

The financial side of church organization in the United States, 
and the extent to which theology is controlled by plutocratic 
influences, are familiar to readers of Mr. Winston Churchill's 
last novel, The Inside of the Cup. Mr. Leacock deals with this 
subject in his account of the rival churches of St. Asaph and 
St. Osoph in a vein of exuberant satire which may shock 
fastidious readers, though there can be no doubt of his sincere 
championship of tolerance and independence. The range of 
Mr. Leacock’s satire is further extended by a sketch of the ill- 
ussorted ménage of a young man of the “yentle Juggins” 
type, with great possessions and no brains, and a middle-aged 
adventuress; and finally by “The Fight for Clean Govern- 
ment,” in which a resounding triumph is scored by the 
magnates of the Mausoleum Club over the cohorts of 
Aldermanic corruption, with the net result of leaving things 
exactly as they were before. 





The Eternal Priestess. By Putnam Weale. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—There are very few novels written about China. 
It is so easy to create a pseudo-Japanese “atmosphere” with 
geisha and cherry-blossom, so difficult to make a Chinese 
setting at all convincing without an accurate knowledge of 
the country. This knowledge Mr. Weale possesses: he writes 
of the actual scenery, of the men and women, of all the 
eternal problems of colour and of progress, in a way which 
makes it impossible for us to doubt that be knows what he is 
talking about. His types are apparently drawn et random— 
the objectionable fast American, the Chinese conservative, 
the human drift and failures of Europe, the infinitely pathetic 
Yao girls, with their Eastern life and Western education, the 
narrowness of the white man and the crudeness of the yellow. 
All this goes to make a book of the greatest interest: where 
the writer is lacking is just in those qualities which are 
essential to a novelist. His style is stilted, and he is so much 
occupied with the intricacies and secrecies of Chinese business 
and political enterpri:e that he commits the unpardonable 
crime of bewildering the reader out of all ability to follow the 
plot. Nevertheless he attains, here and there, to real drama, 
as in the thrilling scene in the temple. 

Come Out to Play. By M. E. F. Irwin. (Constable and 
Co. 6s.)—The simplicity of this biography of one Truffles is 
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unusual. Miss Irwin takes no account of psychology, makes 
no detailed inquiry into cause and effect, but gives us just the 
story of twenty-five years of a boy’s life, written, as it were, 
by an onlooker, in a succession of little studies of atmosphere, 
and of the impact of other people on his character. The 
impact came mostly from women, for Truffles was an 
extravagant lover, and his love was a passing thing of moods 
and fancies—he loved Pipette, of the “ Papillon Jaune,” and 
his sister Jill, and, in early days, Mrs. Mahon, and Cecilia, 
who sat among the primroses. The impression left on us of 
lightness, and of a casual lack of direction in the life, is 
furthered by the quality of the writer's style: “An old hag 
thrust match-boxes up under his nose; a jewelled aigrette 
pricked his cheek. The scent of violets, the rustle of silks 
and laughter, painted lips, the catch of a song, passed him by. 
It had always gone on; it always would. Every night in 
Piccadilly it would always be the same. Always the drum 
went on; always the marionettes danced to it.” Only we 
cannot believe that a life so fresh, so irreverent as Trufiles’s 
would end in such grim and andden tragedy. 

RBADABLE NovELs.—Unstable Ways. By Rosalind Murray. 
(Sidgwick and Jackson. 68.)\—A well-written novel of the 
influence of four men on a girl’s life. Its only fault is a 
tendency to dulness. Fetters of the Past. By Helen 
Colebrooke. (John Murray. 6s.)—The chief fetter is a 
villainous and suppressed husband. The story as a whole is 
conventional, but certainly amusing. The Ways of Miss 
Barbara. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)}—This pretty little “costume” story of fair 
ladies and gallant gentlemen might well be staged, as there 
is in it plenty of action. The Game of Life and Death. By 
Lincoln Coleord. (Macmillan and Co. 6s3.)—Some of these 
stories of the sea are humorous, some highly technical, some 
horrible, but all are clever. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








[¥otice in this column does net necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





The thoroughness with which Americans study agricultural 
problems is illustrated by a number of books which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have sent usin various series edited by 
Professor N. H. Bailey, of Cornell University, whose high 
reputation is a sufficient guarantee of their quality. They 
include The Farm Woodlot, by E. G. Cheyney and J. P. 
Wentling (6s. 6d. net); A Manual of Weeds, by Ada E. 
Georgia (8s. 6d. net); A Teat-Book of Grasses, by A. S. 
Hitchcock (6s. 6d. net); Forage Plants, by Charles V. Piper 
(7s. 6d. net); Field Crop Production, by George Livingston 
(6s. net); and The Principles of Irrigation Practice, by John A. 
Widtsoe (7s. 6d. net). 





Thenewvolumesof the“ Home University Library” (Williams 
and Norgate, ls. net each) include an excellent brief History 
of Scotland, by Professor R. S. Rait; a masterly summary of 
our knowledge of The Ancient East, by D.G. Hogarth; a clear 
account of the Wars between England and America, by 
Professor T. C. Smith; and an essay on Political Thought in 
England from Bacon to Halifax, by G. P. Gooch. 


Amongst the latest additions to the “ Wayfarers’ Library ” 
we note a distinguished little book—apparently not a reprint, 
as most of these volumes are—in which Miss M. Betham- 
Edwards gives her impressions of life Under the German Ban 
én Alsace and Lorraine (J. M. Dent and Sons, Is. net), and 
sets forth “ the tragedy and the crime of the annexation.” 





Books OF REFERENCE.—A gigantic task of compilation 
has been performed by the Marquis of Buvigny, whose 
genealogical skill is a guarantee for its general accuracy, 
in producing the first issue of The Titled Nobility of Europe 
(Harrison and Sons, £2 2s. net). This bulky volume con- 
tains an international peerage or “Who's Who” of the 
Sovereigns, Princes, and Nobles of Europe. It deserves 
to become a standard work of reference. The 





same 


publishers issue the twelfth edition of Burke’s well-known 
Landed Gentry of Great Britain (£2 12s. 6d. net), revised 
by A. ©. Fox-Davies. 


The eighth biennial edition of 











Who's Who in America, edited by Albert Nelson Marquis 
(Stanley Paul and Co., for A. N. Marquis and Co,, 21s. net), 
contains the condensed life-stories of 21,459 eminent American 
men and women, of which 4,426 are entirely new. Nearly 
10,000 articles which appeared in earlier editions have been 
omitted on account of the subject's death or decrease in 
eminence. This is a useful, and indeed indispensable, work for 
the student of the contemporary history of the United States. 
We have also received The Student’s Handbook to the Univer- 
st'y of Cambridge (Cambridge University Press, 3s. net); the 
lteport of the Forty-sizth Amnwal Co-operative Congress 
(Manchester: Co-operative Union); Low's Handbook to the 
Charities of London (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., ls. net) ; 
and the 119th Heport of the London Missionary Society 
(London Missionary Society, 1s. 6d. net), containing astriking 
narrative of the labours of its self-devoted servants through- 
out the world. 











Archaeologists will hail with pleasure the appearance of 
Mr. T. Chubb’s Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of 
Somersetshire, published by the Somerset Archaeological 
and Natural History Society, Taunton. The book is 
most clear, and is excellently printed. One is surprised to 
find what an enormous number of maps have appeared in this 
one county. The book gives reproductions of all the 
important maps, beginning with that first published—Keer's 
Map of 1599. 





An excellent War Poster has been sent us, issued by the 
Bexhill Division of the National Service League. The poster 
emphasizes the point so often made in the Spectator—namely, 
that a long war will be the most appalling of disasters to 
this country, and that the men who want to save us from this 
disaster must enlist, since that is the only way to shorten the 
war. The poster, which is printed in red and blue, will be 
delivered at the price of 3d. a copy, 2s. 6d. per dozen, or 18s. 
per hundred. Application, we presume, should be made to 
the Hon. Seoretary, H. L. Moysey, Esq., Cresswell House, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 





Amongst the numerous maps recently produced by the war, 
we must strongly recommend Philips’ Contour War Map of 
Europe (George Philip and Son, Is. net on paper, 2s. 6d. net 
on cloth). This map, on a scale of sixty-three miles to the 
inch, is coloured in contours at intervals of six hundred feet, 
and at a glance gives a remarkably good idea of the natural 
barriers which confine the fighting to certain districts and 
routes. The same publishers issue the Datly Mail World 
Map of War and Cowwnerce (1s. net), showing the chief trade 
routes and Colonial possessions, with annexed diagrams illus- 
trating the possible effects of the war on German trade. 
The ninth of Mr. Edward Stanford’s excellent series of war 
maps depicts The Seat of War in Turkey, on a scale of fiity 
miles to the inch. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Argyll (Niall, Duke of), A Breton Pligrimage(Society of SS.Peter & Paul) net 2 
Armfield (M.), The Hanging Garden, and other Poems, 4to...(Simpkin) net 5 
Bacon (J. D.), To-day's Daughter, er 8vo ... sevens. (Appleton) 6/0 
Birchenough (C.), History of Elementary Education in England and 

Wales, cr 8vo .. cantpeeneanieitinaniamintinattie — (Clive) 
Bizzell (W. B.), Judicial Interpretation of Political Theory (Putnam) net 
Blackford (J. P.), Phrenology the Science of the Mind (L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Browning (BR. and E. B.), New Poems, cr 8vo . (Smith & Elder) net 5 
Bruckman (W. L.j, The Glory of Belgium, 4to...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 20,0 
Burns (J.), Lawa @f the Upward Life, cr Svo .. (BR. Seott) net 26 
Cairus (W. B.), American Literature for Secondary Schools, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 46 
Calvert (A. F.), Galt in Cheshire, 890 o.oo. .cccccccccececeeceeees . (Spon) net 210 
Carnegie (W. H.), Democracy and Christian Doctrine ......(Macmiilan) net 46 
Chalmers (P. R.), A Peck o' Maut, cr 8vo (Maunsell) net 36 
Chatterton (E. K.), The Old East Indiamen, 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 12/6 
Christmas (W.), The Millionaire Boy, cr 8vo olanentendiaaia (Nash) net 3 
Crichton (PF. E.), The Blind Side of the Heart, cr 8vo (Maunsel) 6/0 


Cross (H. H, M.), Bleetric Lighting and Starting for Motor Cars, cr 8vo 
{( a Lockwo ml) net 
Dana (R. T.), Handbook of Construction Plant: ite Cost and Efficiency, 


(Spon) net 226 


Darling (R. C.), Liquid Drops and Globules, er Svo Spon) net 26 
Darton (F. J. H.), The London Museum, cr Svo ..(Garduer & Darton) net 26 
Davis (G. M. N.), The Asiatic Dionysoa, 8vo (Bell) net 0 


Deas (C.), Pan-o’-the-Pipes, 4to . A. Walker) net 36 


(2 
Dresser (H. W.), The Religion of the Spirit in Modern Life 


(Putnam) net 69 
Ervine (St. J. G.), Mrs. Martin's Man, cr 8vo (Maunsel) 6/0 
Fiske (A. K.), Honest Business, cr Svo (Putuam) net 5/0 
Foster (H.), War and the Empire, er 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 26 
From the Den of a Cambridge Don, by L. A., cr 8vo (Dent) ned 2/6 
Gibbs (G.), The Flaming Sword, cr 8vo ... (Appleton) 6/0 
Gilbert (B.), What Shall it Profit ? cr 8vo F.&C. Palmer) 6/0 
Glasgow (M.), Life and Law, er 8vo (Putnam) net 5/0 
Gouidsbury (C.), From the Outposts, cr 5vo Unwin) net 3/6 
Graham (J. K.), Anno Domini, cr Svo (Oliphant) net 26 
Grogau (G.), A Drop ta Infinity, cr 8vo covesscssenees( same) 6 
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Haggard (A. C. P.), Women of the Revolutionary Period ......(S. Paul) net 16/0 
Harris (J.), Further Random Notes and Reflections ......... (Routledge) net 2/6 
Hegner (RK. W.), The Germ-Cell Cycle in Animals, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Howell (H. B.), A Foundational Study in the redagogy of Arithmetic, _ 
ID eceteteenentenecenttinnemnaieemnsteptnenesgnmnnensnesesenensnwnecteetect (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Jerdan (C.), Seed-Corn and Bread, cr 8vo (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Johnson (C. and B,), The Private Code and Post-Card Cypher, 2 vols., 12mo 
(Putnam) net 12/ 
Kolb (E, L.), Through the Grand Canyon: Wyoming to Mexico, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Koldewey (R.), The Excavations at Babylon, 8vo ............ (Macmillan) net 21/ 
Lawrence (D. H.), The Prussian Officer, and other Stories ...(Duckworth) 6/0 


Leacock (S.), Arcadian Adventures with the Idle Rich, cr 8vo ...(Lane) net 36 
Lithgow (R. A. D.-), Nantucket: a History, 8V0 ...........00000+ (Putnam) net 106 
Logan (R. R.), Lichens from the Temple, cr 8v0_ ............000s+: (Putnam) net 3/6 
Lukach (H. C.), The City of Dancing Dervishes, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Macbeth: a Novel, by a popular novelist, cr 8V0..............0.s000000 (Greening) 6/0 


McBride (E. W.), Text-Book of Embryology, Vol. L, Invertebrata, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Macfarlane (N. C.), Donald John Martin, cr 8vo..............+-+. (Oliphant) net 3/6 
McKim (R. H.), Romanism in the Light of History, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 5/0 
Macmillan (D.), The Life of Robert Flint, 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/0 
Macnaughtan (S.), A Green Englishman, and other Stories of Canada, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Manning (H. P.), Geometry of Four Dimensions, cr 8vo...(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Middleton (A. 8,-), Bush Songs and Oversea Voices, cr 8vo ...... (Long) net 36 
Millett (M. W.), Jungle Sport in Ceylon from Elephant to — 8v0 
( 








ethuen) net 12/6 
Monroe (H.), You and I, cr 8V0 .....c.ccccesseceseeeceeees sional (Macmillan) net 5,6 
Moon (F. F.) and Brown (N, C.), Elements of Forestry, 8vo 2 
(Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Moreton (Lady), A Playmate of Philip II.: Don Martin of Aragon, 8vo 

(Lane) net 10/6 
eae (Heath & Cranton) net 3/6 
Pope (A. E.), A Medical Dictionary for Nurses, cr 8vo......... (Putnam) net 5/0 
ueux (W. Le), The War of the Nations, Vol. I., folio .........(Newnes) net 5/0 
ziwill (Princess), Memories of Forty Years, roy 8vo........ (Cassell) net 16/0 
Ramsay (A.) and McCullagh (F.), Tales from Turkey, 4to ...(Simpkin) net 10,6 
Rashdall (H.), Is Conscience an Emotion ? cr 8V0  o...c:cccceseeeeee (Unwin) net 4/6 
Redfield (C. L.), Dynamic Evolution, cr 8V0 .............cccceseeees (Putnam) net 6,0 
Reed (E. A.), Hinduism in Europe and America, cr 8vo ...... (Putnam) net 5,0 
Robinson (F, A.), Trail-Tales of Western Canada ...... (Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 

Rutley (C. M.), The God of the Silver Bow,and other Tales from Greece, 
cr 8vo ...... vonteggbesenee saipasicuatigdiapeeinsamatmetnesepaceanactned (Headley Bros.) net 2/6 
Seawell (M. E.), Betty's Virginia Christmas, cr 8vo ........ (Lippincott) net 60 
Sheldon (E.), Romance, Cr 8V0.............++.sescscesseeseereerenses (Macmillan) net 5,6 
Stalker (J.), Christian Psychology, cr 8vo. ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Step (E.), Marvels of Insect Life, 4to..............6.cccceeeeeeeees (Hutchinson) net 106 
Tearle (O. 8.), How to do Architectural Drawing, cr 8vo ........(Spon) net 7/6 
Tooth (A.), Ye Storie of Ye Palmer-Man, 4t0 ..........00cc0e00++ ..(Unwin) net 5/0 


a 


..(Maunsel) net 






hr (K.), Countrymen All, cr 8V0 ..............+..sseecseeees 
ayfarings Round London, by “ Pathfinder,” 12mo.. «..(Warne) net 26 
‘Weaver (A.), The Door that was Shut, cr 8vo ........... ws. (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Weeks (K.), Science, Sentiments, and Senses, cr 8vo............ (G, Allen) net 5,0 
Wintle (H.), Long Ago Stories for Children of All Ages, cr 8vo 
(Heath & Cranton) net 2/6 
Woods (M. A.), Ad Lucem: a Novel, cr 870 .........ccccc000eeeee00-ee--(Richards) 6/0 
Wrightson (J.) and Newsham (J. C.), Agriculture, Theoretical and Prac- 
tite Raat ee RT RE ee ce aE ..(C. Lockwood) net 6/0 





————————————— 


LIBERTY-SPECIALITIES 
FOR BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
VISIT THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS 


OR WRITE FOR COLOURED BOOKLET OF SELECTED PRESENTS. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(42.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 











The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS, 





Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


There is nothing half so suitable or half so accept- 
able as Real Irish Lace or Dainty Irish Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, and there is no place where you can 
get such value as at tho old firm of Murruy & Orr, 
of Belfast. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST WILL BE SENT 
FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTCARD. 


FOR SOLDIERS— 





Khaki Handkerchiefs, 1/11, 2/6, 3/6, 5/11 doz. | 
Patriotic Box with 4-doz. Handkerchiefs, Postage 
Pipe, Matches and ‘Tobacco Space, 2/3 | extra. 
MURPHY & ORR, 20b, BELFAST. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havena Brands, of the highest quality only, 





INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— CODE— TELEGRAMS—~ 
Gerrard 3787, ABCO5th. Intimidad, St. James, London. 





HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 

A super leaflet sent post free cn application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 








INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED. HEAD 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES (¢ 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 








Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONFON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£85,0C0,CC00. 
GLAIMS PAID......................5100,000,000. 


r\O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS ON THE COAST 
OR IN THE COUNTRY. 





Ovpest unity for amalgamating with or, if preferred, taking over a flourishing 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, in a 
good residential locality near London. 

For further particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CQ, 
Educational Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
Ceres: BOROUGH OF ST. HELENS. 
COWLEY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: E. A. A. VARNISH, Esq., M.A. 

WANTED, for next term (owing to the appointment of C. Parsons, Esq., to 
the Headship of the Tiverton Middle School), ASSISTANT-MASTER with 
high honours in Mathematics, Commencing silary £200 per annum, rising by 
£10 per annum to £230.—Applications, which should be returned not lator 
than December 5th, to be made on forms to be obtained from the undersigned. 
Education Office, JOHN A. HARTLEY, 

St. Helens. Secretary to the Governors, 
November 18th, 1914, 








(jouNTY BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED, in January, 1915, ASSISTANT MISTRESS for History, 
Preference will be given to candidates with Honours Degree. Salary accord- 
ing to training and experience. Forms of application, which will be sent on 
receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, must be returned to the 
undersigned not later than Monday, December lith, 1914. 

Education Offices, W. H. OSTLER, 

Halifax. Secretary. 

November 26th, 1914, 





LADY COMPANION.— Wanted, several, to take place of 


nurses, Daughters of Service men or professional men preferred. 


Apply by letter only to ““MEDICO,” 195 Oxford Street, W. 
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[RKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
B COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress—MISS A. F. EDWARDS. 

LISH MISTRESS required in JANUARY, with French as a subsidia 
a Initial salary from 2120 to £140, according to qualifications anc 
cence, Forms of application, which should be returned by the l4th 
a be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

, culars may be had from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


November 28, 





Further parti ; 
ut nsidered a disqualification. 
Conversion Department, ROBERT T. JONES, 
Town Hal Birkenhead. Secretary. 


@3rd November, 1914. 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
antes HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS’ DEPT.). 


ASSISTANT MASTER to take Science, Geography, and 
Woodwork and drill a recommendation. 








WANTED, an Work 
gome Elementary Form Work. 4 
Salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 toa maximum of £160.—Apply 
on or before 12th December, 1914, to the HEAD-MASTER, Horwell Grammar 
Bedool, Launceston. 

@th November, 1914, 


(oRNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BUDE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 





WANTED, during the War, a temporary ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take 
Beience, Geography, and Elementary Mathematics. Rural Handiwork a 
yecommendation. Commencing salary £100.—Apply on or before December 
Tth w the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Bude. 

Qrd November, 1914. 


‘NLASGOW HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Wanted, in 
J January, « SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS in yt ey Degrce, 
Diploma in Geography. Training and good experience desired. Salary according 
to qualiications and experience.—Applications (which must be made on the 
ibed form) should be sent to the CLERK to the SCHOOL BOAKD, 129 

th Street, Glasgow. 
ILL any one who has had experience with MAXIM 
; GUNS, and who is capable of giving instruction in their use, apply to 
“THE GENERAL,” 48 Dover Street, W If applicants do not wish to go to 
the front, their services can still be employed for instruction purposes in tiis 


— _ — . 
ANTED, YOUNG GENTLEMEN who ean drive 
large motor-cars well and ride motor bicycles, for the front, 

















Apply “THE MAJOR,” 48 Dover Street, W. 








ANTED, in February next, HEAD MISTRESS, Girls’ 
Grammar School, Ruckhampton, Queensland. Salary £350, with 
Board and Residence. immediately to 
Miss WILLIAMs, Southilands College, from whom all 
particulars may be obtained. 


Second-class Passace al 
Battersea, 58. W,, 








ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, BUXTON. 

CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—WANTED, in January 

pest, FORM MISTRESS with High School experience. Special qualitications 

f English and Latin es-ential; subsidiary subjects, Junior Arithmetic and 

Algebra. Initial sal ry, £2100 to £115, according to qualifications.—Apply at 
ouce to the HEAD-MISTKESS, 








bg GRAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISBANE, 
AUSTRALIA. — GRADUATE, experienced in good Public Schoo!s, 
es toteach MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS, and to act as SENIOR 
MISTRESS. Age about #. Salary, £180 resident, or £220 non-resident, 
Passage paid.—Applications, giving full details of career, to be sent before 
December 14th to Miss WALKER, Cowley Girls’ School, St, Helens, Lancs. 


| "gerne yoo PUPIL.—A firm engayed on Govern- 
4 ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL, 





ender 18. Public School Boy preferred.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 

1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

———————————————————— ——_——— — —_ — ———————— 
LECTURES, &c, 


(PBR SLL Fat OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Uxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE 1. DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses, Fees for the three Terms trom 6 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£W to £18 188. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 
[as PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH KOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C.G, Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
Sn concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
ppecial entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yarde of Sea, Each pupil 
separate bedroom.— Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 





A IsS AGNES MACKA Y, The Heights, Marlow, England, 


RECEIVES CHILDREN of PARENTS LIVING ABROAD. Engtish 
me life. Terms on application. References kindly permitted to His Grace 
he Duke of Newcastle, The Dowager Lady Clinton, The Lady Mildred Allsopp, 


SPECTATOR. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(=sse2 EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
— (lelephoue: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grameen Grar, 
Board and ‘luition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head. Mistress, Miss M. V. Hri., M.A. 
Board and ‘! uition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Kesident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 
‘he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Bead-Mistress, Mies C. 1. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J.S. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


W YcousBe ABBEY SCHOOL. 


Arrangements are being made after Christmas to enable GIRLS who are 
— from going abroad to contiuue their education on special lines in 

usic, Art, and French—the language, history, literature, and deciamation. 
An experienced French lady will be in residence: she will be assisted by the 
resent French statf and by one or more French répétitrices. There will be 
— for attending Lectures in connexion with the French Institute in 
ondaon. 

A special department for Domestic Science, Hygiene, Dressmaking, &c., will 
also be opened. 

Full information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Wycombe 
Abbey, Bucks. 





St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
(For the Daughters of Clergy and Laity.) 





Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., 
M.A. Dublin. 


Thorough Education on Modern lives. Preparation for Public Examina- 
tions and Universities. Large Staff of resident Mistresses, Extensive 
Grounds, Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable 
Bursaries aud Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy; Scholarships to 
the Universities. 

For Prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 8t. Elphin’s, Darley 
Dale; or the Secretary, Rev. eRNON WILLIS, The Rectory, Warrington. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
a President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mra. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experieuced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, tucluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymmastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.— Further particulars from the SECRETAKY. 











TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
A NSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE offers a full teachers’ training m Physical Cultare, includ. 
ing Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in al! ite branches, 
indoor and outdoor Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Certificates awarded. GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING.— 
Apply Anstey College, Erdington, Warwickshire. 








TMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Avatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


Pp RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Princtpa!—Mise PARKER. 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 

‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
\ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMEKSET.—Delgbtful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. bhatirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house4 mins.from 
sea.—For lilus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; specia! facilities for learning 
Tench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROLERTS, Principal. 


GT FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Heed-Mistrese— Miss LUCY S11 COX, 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Ptincipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Caumb., M.A. Dubbn. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &c. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Mies CHUDIEIGH and Mises JON NS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).— First-rate Modern Education, 1] re mines ©} ec 1: built for a School, 


Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring lerm begins luvesday, January 19th, 1915. 


) Shao FIELD, OXHEY LANE, 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residentia’ School tor Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd, 


WATFORD, 
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CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for Yor GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC Geedgn Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Miss OLY REDUX, M.A. 


Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings 
grounds of 12acres. Healthy situation in high position. 
HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 











upils and preparation for the Universities if 
esired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

ctus on a lication to. to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 

TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 
: 7 Grayshott. 


Pere HOME STOOL: in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 


Every facility for finishing 
a 





MICHAEL 24th. 





FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French ken. 
ealthy situation near the Heath. Winter Tennis Courts. Next Term 
January 8th.—Mille. EXPULSON, 23 Fawley Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
ge on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty aye 





rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire Soe St 
Yeudren whose mts are abroad,—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETAR 
atthe School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 





IGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —Thé tone of the School and the 

of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan -_ for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. aes kind] 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, .E., Rev. oO. B, Bardsley, 
Hon. Seo., C.M.8., and many others, —Apply PRINCIPAL to or Prospectus. 


oes HIGH SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY Foe BIEMIN 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON JouNa, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universitions Leaving Scho! larship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE 

Prospectuses, &., from Mr. H. KEELING, i.C.k, 109 Colmore How, 

Birmingham. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES8.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

2 acres, Ent charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALEB. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEW BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetation, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.80. In 1014 B.H.S8, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Med 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Up: Classes. Children of four years — 
ua wane received. Speech and Voice PEniture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PHESTLY. The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 


Merton. cuase sc Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
stan 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


& oO. _9 4 DE T 8B. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Nav Navi pp my Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view their future employment as Officers in the Compan pl a. 
Candidates must be approxima y* 15 at ym of age. The successf 
will be entered for two or three years’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER: 
the Company paying one half (3a eaten of their annual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, 
it Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE on & after the 
orcester’ course, a certain number can be srpuneet 
rentices on board the Company's steamers WITHOUT ANY PREMIUM 


ING KEQUIRE 
Particulars on py mem | to the SECRETARY. 
Peninsular riental Steam Navigation Company, 


122 Leadenball Street, London, E.C. 
November, 1914. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
ik, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

{ilustreted description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd, 
65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

— ee reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

nformation, apply i to the Head-Master, the Kev. F. pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or te the BSAR, 


EST BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 

—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 

situation. Grounds 20acres. Very moderate fees. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial tage undertaken.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next sow begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, . Conteh, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 

















ca, 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS £75 (restricted), £60, &., 
EXHIBITIONS, and NOMINATIONS, in relief of fees, 








EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 8 & 9. 


ee 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Heud-Master Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 

Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 

Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 18-19, Beck 

ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD. Masten 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 feet above with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weal Full culars from Rev. W. W 
HOLDGATE, M.A,, or from the Clerk, 53 Palace t, Westminster, 8.W 


ASTBOURN SE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F.g 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, oe Exhité 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Reco by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, feet 
above a facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CaD 
Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A, 


yo FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Oolthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley =~ under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to ye 4 Terms 30s. Weekly.— er oulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALA MeDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


== 


ENTRIES, DECEMBER 1, 








re, 























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic oocking, Six Months’ Coarse a= 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
YPEWRITING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 44, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 

















SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sendin full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Lté., 

Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
——— staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 oxFonD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 

SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

8 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
invite applications from qualified ladies’ who are lookin 
MISTRESSES or MATEONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on opposition. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


+ peeieremeniens EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Parents wishing the advantages of Continental education 
for their daughters can have, free of charge, 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & © 
Educational Agents, particulars of Continental Schools in’ this country. A 
statement of requirements, fees, &c., should be given. 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, Ww. 


CHOOLS N D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
a tee od < i BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to arents in their selection by sendi (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses = ull particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. ted 

ODEERN 


PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be su 

with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MO 
buaG ES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 

in England. 


LAN 
REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet prese: 





CHOOLS 
S & 
orcs 





for 
SES in Private 











nt com 


ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
Genne *Phone, write, or call, ° - PATON, Educational Agents, 148 
Jannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN _T RAOHERA, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Telsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency bas been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. it ate aamey 

When possible special appointments should be arran —_e— 

Registrar—Miss AL CE M. FOUNTAIN. 


PECIAL NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS.—At atime 
like this, when the War has disorganised all arrangements, and School- 
masters are feeling alike the Loss of Pupils and Members of their Staff, and 
special perplexities arise in consequence, MESSRS. NEEDES & BULL invite 
members of the profession to consult with them confidentially as to the 
advisability of Co-operation and Amalgamation as between School and Sch 
an arrangement which might not only relieve but strengthen the owners 











Schools who may be feeling the strain of the present exceptional situation.— 
199 PICCADILLY, W. 
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HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
S eaghly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
. 
full 


ulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
13 » Street, London, E “> : lease mentee age of boy, the locality pre- 
d intended profession i ecided upon, 
— . Da: "| " aa s 7 
10 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE KESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
de—sent free of charge. The Kegister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
coe. MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
5a hic Address: “* Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


" HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
pero NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 


HANTS.—Treatment under Medical Direction, Air, Sun, Water, 
ar, Pine, and Seaweed laths. Clay Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial 
. Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, which are 
Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Medical references.—Apply for 


Boscter, Rational 
bested in winter without charge. : 
Methods. Department for Delicate ¢ hil lren. 
Diustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 
a 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RE YOU WANTING TO HELP FURTHER SOME | 


DESERVING WAR CHARITY ?—You can turn into ready cash for 
pa , any Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold 
Chains, jold Medals, &c., by sending to FRASERS, the well-known and 
most reliable firm, who will give utmost value by return, or make an offer. 
Reference : Capital and Counties Bank, FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., 
GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ip wich. Est. 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
O Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 

Y\PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been specially erected | 

avd equipped for the treatwent of Gentlemen suffering from Epiivpsy. | 
Experienced Medical and Nurving treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilbards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 

2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 











NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers | 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date-—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
7 Strand (by Temple ar), London. _ | 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, tounded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
190 licensed Inns. Ask for Lejort, take £1 shares Five per cent, pai | 
regulariy since 1509.—P.R.H.A., heestuag Chambers, Westminster. | 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBany Memoria), 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Pateon: H.M, Tue Krwe, | 
READERS of this jourual willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 


annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an } 
wadiminished life interest on their capital } 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Toe Eart oy Harnowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamrron, | 


IN THE FIRING LINE | 
ON LAND AND SEA. | 


OLD BOYS FROM THE 


NATIONAL REFUGES 


are in 7O BRITISH REGIMENTS and 
in the vessels of the BRITISH FLEETS. 


1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained, 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
Patrons Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

Bational Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, | 
and the Training Ship “Arethusa.” 

London Office 164 SHAFTESLURY AVENUE, W.C. 

Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G, COPELAND, 


«THE WAR | 
and the | 


WAIFS ana STRAYS.| 


With 4500 little ones to feed, the WAIFS and STRAYS | 
SOCIETY has a big responsibility in the present crisis. It 
has, moreover, already provided homes for a number of children 
whose fathers or guardians have gone to serve their country. 


HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by Presendary 
Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 

*,* Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Waifs and Strays Society. 


| 
eee: | 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service, | 





READING-CASES THE “SPECTATOR.” To hold Siz | 
By Post, 2s. 3d. May be 
eny Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 


FOR 


Numbers, 2s. each. had by order through 
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If only I knew 
French! 


Think of the books you could read—if only you 
knew French. Think of the bigher salary you could 
earn—if only you knew French. Think of the trips 
abroad for your firm, think of the new markets opened 
up by the War, think of the broadening of the mind, 
the sharpening of the logical and critical faculties, the 
interchange of ideas abroad—if only you knew French. 


French Lessons Free 


in your own sitting room 





Learn French by the new method which does away 
with the old drudgery. Forget the failure to learn 
French at school when you were confused with rules 


and exceptions, and exceptions to exceptions. 


A mastery of French can be gained in a few months 
by the new method of the School of Simplified Study. 
The School of Simplified Study’s system differs from 
this—it teaches you to think in 
You learn French naturally, almost as it 


all others in 
French. 
were without being aware that you are learning it, and 
in a brief time you find, to your astonishment and 
delight, that you know French. 


Let us send you 4 papers free, so that you 
can judge for yourself how easy, 


excellent, how 


lt costs 


how 
thorough, is this new way of learning French 
so very little in time, so very little in money. It opens 
up to you all the untranslatable treasures of the French 
language. It adds a new delight to a trip abroad, 
when you can get into touch with French thought and 
French feeling. 


higher salary, or that you can enter new m 


It will mean that you can command a 
rkets 


} 


opened up by the War, for French is the language of 


commerce as well as of culture and diplomacy. 

the free 

linked more closely tl an 
Allies, 


mercial French will be at a premium, now when you 


Write 


Now when we are 


Do not delay. to us at once for 
Lessons. 
now when coni- 


ever before with our French 


must read French if you are to grasp the meaning of 
international politics, now is the time during the 
winter months to gain profit and delight by learning at 


least one language other than your own. 
Post this Coupon for Free Lessons, 
or tf you do not wish to cut this paper, send a fostca 
To the Schoo! of Simplified Study, Ltd., 

11 St. Paul’s Chambers, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


French Free, 
together with full explanation of the new easy 


Please send me your lessons in 


method of learning French, and particulars and 
is understood that this 
enquiry involves no obligation to 
student, 


price of the Course. It 


become a 








Birand, W.C. 
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ANNUITY 
POSSIBILITIES 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. is the oldest and 
strongest British Colonial Life Office. Annuitants 
are protected by its funds of £10,750,000 invested 
under the supervision of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. For instance, 


A man of 66 can purchase an 
income of £100 a year for 
£848 (other ages pro rata). 


No investment of any description can produce 
an income at once so large and so safe as that 
offered by the Canada Life Assurance Co. 


The Company also offers excellent terms for 
Life and Endowment Assurance, and issues at 
least six of the best policies obtainable. 


Write for booklet, “ Making the Future 
Secure,” stating your age, to Mr. A. D. 
Cheyne, Manager. Your enquiry 
will receive his personal attention. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


(Established 1847), 
8 Canada Life Buildings, King Street, 
Cheapside, LONDON, E.C. 


P.C.B.—7 




















Chaussures pour Hommes 





des chaussures se trouvent forcés ou d’em augmenter les prix on 

d’en diminuer la qualité. Les fabricants des Lotus et Delta se 
sont décidés a en surtout la bonne renommée et a en faire 
quelque petite augmentation de prix, convaincus que tous ceux qui ont 
éprouvé le bien-étre et le confortable que font ressortir ces 
chaussures, approuveront une telle décision. Car, enfin, c'est Is 
qualité—ce qui veut dire !’élégance, Ia durabilité, la résistance—qui est 
la chose la plus essentielle et, par équent, la plus é ique ala 
longue. 


A UJOURD'HUI, par suite de la hausse des cuirs, tous les fabricants 








Lettres 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Fabricants des chaussures 
Delta et Lotus 





Delta 18/6 


Se vendent partout, dans les 





1074 magasins meilleurs de chaque ville 

















PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


TOBACCO 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well if those wishing to send 
Tobacco to our Soldiers would remember 
those still in Great Britain. There are 
thousands of Regulars and Territorials 
awaiting orders, and in sending a 
present now you are assured of 
reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application, 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
The British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplies 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the Front at Duty Free 

Rates. 






=, 
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John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham. 









Branch of the Imperia) Tohacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland) Limiced. 

















FOR HOME 
RIFLE PRACTICE 


Every one may tlearn how to shoot accurately 
in an easy and inexpensive manner by using the remarkable 


B.S.A., ar 


a RIFLE 


A serious arm, solidly built and easy to manipulate. “Cocked” 
by the patent lever arrangement beneath the barrel. 










Price from 40O/- 
B.S.A. Pellets 1/6 per 1,000 
@5 Shots for One Penny!) 


This is the only weapon with which regular, serious and accurate 
practice may be obtained in the home—in the house or garden. 
A complete home outfit, with which practice may be started at 
once and conducted indefinitely, consists of a Light pattern B.S.A. 
Air Rifle with straight hand stock, a steel-faced wall target with 
paint and brush, and 1,000 pellets, and costs but 50/-. It may be 
regarded as a patriotic investment in these troublous times, when 
every one should be able to shoot a rifle in case of necessity. 


For fully illustrated 
Rifie Booklets post 
free write to 


The Birmingham Small Arms 
Co., Ltd., 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Dept. 
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One of the 120 New Buildings 
urgently needed to replace the 
Marquees, now rendered unten- 
able by the inclement weather. 





~“T 
or) 
_ 














An Unprecedented 


Social Emergency 


' HE men of the Canadian contingent on Salisbury 


Plain said they did not know what they would 
have done without the facilities afforded by 


the Y.M.C.A.” 


Extract from a message sent by Lord Roberts to the National 


Council of the Y.M.C.A., the day before he left for France. 


Queen Alexandra herself gives a Building 


What the men of the Canadian contingent 
on Salisbury Plain said to Lord Roberts, 
everyone who has actually been in the War 
Camps is saying too. “They simply do 
not know what the men would do if 
it were not for the accommodation 
provided by the Y.M.C.A. 


The situation is absolutely unprecedented! Never, 
within living memory, has so vast a number of young 
men been concentrated under war conditions in these 
islands. The National Council of the Y.M.C.A., 
believing the necessity of meeting this supreme need 
to be laid upon them, have organised facilities for 
rest and social recreation in no fewer than 500 
centres. Where suitable buildings could not be 

















obtained, the situation has been met by erecting 
large marquees in the camps themselves. 


The winter is now upon us. Already the heavy 
gales of last week have blown down several of the 
marquees. Others are sadly inadequate to provide 
even warmth and shelter. 


Unless within the next few days we can provide 
a strong temporary building for each of the 
marquees, a social work of immense value and 
helpfulness to our troops will be crippled and 
curtailed. 


We appeal to all who have the means and the will to 
give to help in this great endeavour. Her Majesty 
Queen Alexandra has already given a complete 
building. Her splendid lead has been followed by 
a number of other donors, But at least another 120 
Buildings are needed. 


Who will give another 








will build and equip a com- 
plete new building for one 
of our war camps. With 
the winter at hand, the 
need is most urgent. At 
least 120 such buildings are 
wantedatonce. Will you 
give one? 






















The sum of {£300 will build and equip 
acomplete temporary building for one 
of the camps 
Here, after the serious training of the 
day is over, the soldiers gather for 
social intercourse, to read books, 
apers and magazines; to write letters 
Some and to their friends; to play 
games ; to enjoy music, and in hundreds 
of other ways to find refreshment from 
the hardships and discomforts of camp 
life Between six and seven million 
letters have been aritten by the troops 
in the marquees since the war broke 
out 
Every donor of such a structure will 
receive a large photograph of the build 
ing which he has paid to erect, together 
with a full description of the work being 
done therein. 





New Building this week? 


Who will say what grateful memories 
for you may gather around that photo- 
graph in the coming days? It will be 
treasured by your children, and your 
children’s c ilaren, as something you 
did in the stirring years when Britain 
fought and won the mightiest struggle 
in ber history 

You may, or you may not, miss the 
money; Yur as long as you live you will 
never regret having rendered this unique 
service to our tr But the need is 
pressing; it is urgent. The winter, 
with its long, cold and depressing 
nights, is already upon us © dela 
now is to cripple an enterprise which 
for its vastness and opportunity has 
never before been realised in our time. 
Will you give the first complete build- 
ing to-day? 


Donations should be forwarded to R. L. Barclay, 
Esq., Y.M.C.A. National Council Offices, 12, 


Russell Square, W.C. 
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Tf you have not yet subscribed to THE TIMES 
Illustrated HISTORY OF THE WAR, éegin 
at once to do so by purchasing The First Quarterly 
Volume, now on sale, and ordering the subsequent W: eekly 
Parts (7d. each), starting with No. 14. 





THE AIM OF THE 





TIMES 


in compiling this monumental work is to place within the reach of every Briton 
a full and faithful, contemporary, illustrated record of the Great European Conflict 
now proceeding, in which the fate of the British Empire is at stake; a history 
which shall be for the instruction of those now living, and above all For Their 


Children’s Children. 


THE BUILDING UP OF THE 
HISTORY 


It soon became evident after the outbreak of the 
war that the public were in need of a clear, 
authentic, and comprehensive exposition of the 
critical events preceding and leading up to the 
present European conflict, and of some accurate 


























Statistics. 


Pages’ «.- ove 
Words ... ne 
Photographs. .«.. oe 
Maps ipa “es 
Plans and Diagrams ... 
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THE HALF LEATHER 
BINDING 





and authoritative statement of the military and 
naval resources of the belligerent Powers, as well 
as of the progress of the actual hostilities. 

No mere summary of the war news was desired, 
—that could be obtained from the newspapers,— 
but a well balanced record based upon official 
reports and upon the letters of trusted corre- 
spondents, fortified by original documents and 
photographs taken upon the spot. 





Some Interesting 


Size of Volume 12} by Sins. 
oo Bau 
260,000 





To collect evidence of this character is the work 
of a first-class newspaper. To sift this evidence, to 
elicit the exact truth, to reduce the statements to 
their due proportion and to place the facts in their 
proper perspective, is the work of the historian. 

In its vast organisation, Zhe Zimes found itself 
possessed of all the factors necessary for the 
building up of an authentic, authoritative, and 
permanently valuable record of the greatest 
war of all time. To consummate this object 
the whole forces of the world’s premier news- 
paper have been enlisted in the service of The 
Zimes History of the War, 

These forces may be briefly summarized as 
follows :—TZhe Times Staff of Special Corre- 
spondents, whose knowledge of the strength, 
disposition and strategic ideals of the opposing 
armies is of the most intimate and accurate 
character; Zhe Z7imes Naval Correspondent, 
who writes with close practical acquaintance of 
naval affairs; Zhe Times Literary Staff—men 
whose work is not only of high literary quality, 
but whose scholarship entitles them to speak 
with authority upon the subjects with which 
they severally deal; and Zhe Times Staff of 
Artists, Designers and Draughtsmen, who are 
responsible for the maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations with which the pages of the 
History abound. 

From tts first number onwards, the 
History has vegistered a signal success. 
Again and again the Sevenpenny Weekly 
Numbers have been sold out and reprinted. 

The opportunity of securing complete the 
first thirteen parts handsomely bound in 
one volume should not therefore be lost. 














“16 A QUESTION AND ITS 
17 ANSWER 


It has often been asked how it is 
possible, as yet, to deal historically with 
the war. 

The answer to this very pertinent question may 
be briefly indicated. In the compilation of a War 
History much more than a mere record of hostilities 
is essential. The events and causes preceding the, 
war must be carefully expounded : the forces arrayed 
against each other must be examined and their 
fighting value assessed : and the exact financial and 
economic conditions of the belligerents must be 
adequately analysed and compared, 
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The earlier numbers of Zhe Times History of the 
War are occupied with this very necessary ground- 
work, and it was not until the ninth of the Weekly 
arts was issued that the story of the defence and 
fall of Liége was reached. In this manner, by 





following the course of the war at a reasonable 
distance, it is possible to appraise its varying phases 
at their true worth, and to permit of the events 
being described with accuracy and placed in their 
right perspective. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME 


The Weekly Parts Nos. I to XIII assembled in the First Quarterly Volume of 
The Times History of the War comprise the following chapters: 


I. Political Antecedents to the XII. British C 


ommerce, Shipping XXIII. The First French Offensive 


War. and War Finance. in Alsace. 
Il. The German Army and Ger- XIII. German Finance. XXIV. German Vandalism in Bel- 
man Strategy. XIV. The German Army 187o- gium. 
III. The British Navy and its Work. Xv. gg een Aue ie Oe XXV. Evidence of German Atro- 
IV. The German, French, Russian, Field. cities. 
and Austrian Navies. XVI. The German Theory of War. XXVI. The German Advance on 
V. The French Army. XVII. The French Theory of War. Paris. 
VI. The Army and the Fortresses XVIII. The British Theory of War. XXVIII. The Retreat to the Marne. 
of Belgium. XIX. Lord Kitchener. XXVIII. The History of the Russian 
VII. The British Army. XX. The German Invasion of Army. 
VIII. The Armies of the Dominions, Luxemburg and Belgium. XXIX. The Russian Army at the 
IX. The Native Indian Army. XXI. The Story of Liége. Outbreak of War, 
X. The Rally of the Empire. XXII. The German Advance to 
XI. The War and Finance. Brussels. INDEX. 


THE VOLUME AND ITS BINDINGS 


The First Quarterly Volume of The Times History of the War is issued in 
four bindings—cloth, half leather, full leather, and Persian leather—of copyright 
design, distinctive of The Times octavo size, in red and gold, differing only in 
the quality of the material, The volume measures 12 in. by 8 in. 


CLOTH With gilt tops, neat, durable, artistic ese Price 10/6 

HALF LEATHER Wh oi tor tn eather tack and comer » 12/6 
With gil » & luxuri for th 

FULL LEATHER ith gilt tops, oy nae a: or ” ™ 15/- 








History ... 





FULL PERSIAN With gilt tops and edges, the Edition de Luxe 99 21/- 





N.B.—To purchase the half leather binding 
represents the truest economy. It combines 
all the appearance, when in the bookcase, 
of full leather, with equal durability. 


If you have not yet subscribed to 
the History, this is your oppor- 
tunity. Begin now by purchasing 





this magnificent first quarterly 





volume. Fill in the adjoining 


coupon and post it to-day. 
Also instruct your newsagent 





or bookseller for the future 





to send you the weekly 








parts, beginning with No. 14. 





ORDER_FORM | 


(Booksciler or Newsagent) 
Please send me the First Quarteriy Volume 
of “THE TIMES HISTORY OF 
THE WAR” bound in 


CLOTH - - - 10/6 
Cie on HALF LEATHER 12/6 
these four) FULL LEATHER 15/- 

FULL PERSIAN 21/- 
and henceforward deliver regularly the 
sevenpenny weekly parts, beginning with 
No. 14. Sp. 








COREE REE EERE EERE EEE EE EEE TERRE EEE E TEESE EERE ESTE EEE REESE EERE EE EEE EEE EE REED 


If unable to obtain the Volume as above, send your order with 
remittance direct to The Publisher, The Times, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C. In that case, cheques, money orders, &c., 
should be crossed “ Couts & Co.,”” and made payable to The Times 
Publishing Company, Limited | 
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FROM HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST 


Published To-day. Price 2/6 net. 


PRINCESS MARY'S GIFT BOOK 


All profits from sale are given to THE 


(Postage 5d. extra.) 





QUEEN'S “WORK FOR WOMEN” FUND 





Illustrated with Plates in Colour and in Black-and-Whiite. 


we 





———$—$—— ee 








BELLES LETTRES, ART AND GENERAL 

















HALF HOURS. By J. M. BARRIE, Containing “ Pantaloon,” “The Twelve Pound 
Look,” “ Rosalind,” “The Will” 6- 
THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON. By J. M. BARRIE, 
Illustrated in Colour by Hugh Thomson. Uniform with “ QUALITY STREET,” published last year 
15/- net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2/- net, 
THE GLORY OF BELGIUM. By ROGER INGPEN, 
With 20 Plates in Colour by W, L, Bruckman, 15/- net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2/- net, 
A HANDBOOK TO THE POETRY OF RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Re DURAND. Published uniform in style wih “COLLECTED VERSE OF mated 
8 net, 


A SONG OF THE ENGLISH. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 





lllustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 
2/6 net (8 Illustrations in Half-tone), 


Now published in three editions. 
6/- net (12 Illustrations in Colour), 15/- net (30 Illustrations in Colour), 


DRAKE’S DRUM AND OTHER POEMS OF THE SEA. 





By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Illustrated in Colour by A. D. McCormick, 


15/- net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2/- net. 


EDMUND DULAC’S New Colour Book, SINDBAD THE SAILOR. 





1 
KAY NIELSEN’S New Colour Book, EAST OF THE SUN 


net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2 


AND WEST OF THE MOON. 





15/- net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2j- net 


AN ARTIST IN SPAIN. written ana mustrated with Paintings in Colour by A. C. MICHAEL 





THE HEROINES OF MEREDITH. 


20/- net ; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2)- net 
Written and Illustrated in Colour by HERBERT 





BEDFORD, 


THE MASON BEES. 


By J. H. FABRE. 


15/- net; Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2/- net 


The Insects’ Homer. Translated by 





Alexander Teixeira ps Mattos. 
LIFE OF THE FL 


A companion volume to * THE LIFE OF THE SPIDER” and “THE 


6/- net 


















































THE GIRL “ano FOUND THE BLUE BIRD. (Helen Keller.) 
By Madame MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 5/- new 
FICTION 

INNOCENT: HER FANCY AND HIS FACT. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 6- 
THE LAUGHING CAVALIER. § THE COST OF A PROMISE. 
By Baroness Orczy. 6/- By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 6- 
NIGHT WATCHES. by W.W. Jacobs. 36 J WONDERFUL WOMAN. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. 6- 
A_ KNIGHT ON WHEELS. By Ian Hay. 6- ¢ FACING FEARFUL ODDS. By Joseph 
THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL. Hocking. 3,6 
By Ralph Connor. 6- 3 THE BELFRY. By Margaret Baillie 
ALL FOR A SCRAP OF PAPER, , ‘Saunders. + 
A Novel of the Present War. By Joseph Hocking, 2/6 net. J THE GATE OF ENGLAND. By a 
THE CLEAN HEART, By A. §. aM. § MUSHROOM TOWN. 3; Oliver Onions. 6- 
F RISE AND GLORY OF ™ NS. 

THE HONOURABLE  PERCIVAL. q i Soul Weamen. Bf tL 
By Alice Hegan Rice. 6- §¢ THE TASTE OF BRINE. By Mrs. subert 


THE AUCTION BLOCK, By Rex Beach, §- 








Barclay. 6)- 








—— 


— 










HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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FROM HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST 


KING ALBERTS BOOK 


























Published on or about Dec. 15th. Price 3/- net. (Postage 5d. extra.) 


All profits from sale are given 


to the BELGIAN RELIEF FUND 
Illustrated with Plates in Colour and in Black-and-White. 
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BIOGRAPHY, 
THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN of Mansfield College. 


By W. B. SELBIE, M.A., D.D. ~ gee 


THE LIFE OF PROFESSOR FLINT. By D. MACMILLAN, D.D. 
12/- net 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. An Honest Biography. By ALEX- 


ANDER MACKINTOSH. 0/6 net. 
JOHN BROWN PATON. By his Son, JOHN LEWIS PATON. 
THEOLOGY. 12/- 


THEISM AND HUMANISM. Gifford Lectures by the Right 
Hon. AKiHUR JAMES BALFOUR, P.C., F.R.S., M.P. 10/6 net 
CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. Baird Lecture by the Rev. W. M. 
MACGREGOR, D.D. 
THE BEARING OF RECENT DISCOVERY IN THE TRUST- 


WORTHINESS OF THE NEW. TESTAMENT. By Protessor SIR W. M. KAMSAY, D.C.L. 
LL.D. D.D. 12. 


THE DIFFERENCE CHRIST IS MAKING. By Sir W. ROBERT- 
SON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. et 
THE NEW TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
A Companion volume to the “Old Testament in Life and Literature.” By JANE T. STODDART. 76 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


By the Rev. Professor J. H. MOULTON, D.D., and the Rev. Professor GEORGE 7 D.D. 
Part I - net 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. by the Rev. Projessor A. T, ROBERTSON, D.D. 2Q- net 


epee ee PSYCHOLOGY. By the Rev. Professor JAMES 


STALKER, 


§/- 
THE GOLLECTED HYMNS OF JOHN MASON NEALE. sé. wet 
IN THE DAY OF THE MUSTER. Sermons for War Time. 


By the Rev. W. P. PATERSON, D.D. Author of “The Rule of Faith.” 2/- ue 


THE GOSPEL OF THE SOVEREIGNTY. By the Rev. J.D. tit 
THE BURTHEN OF THE WEEKS. By the Rev. JAMES BLACK, 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION. By the Rev. J. MORGAN GIBBON.: 6- 



























































THE SWORD OF THE LORD. By the Rev. A. C. HILL, 
Author of “Shall we do without Jesus? ” 6)- 
IN A PREACHER’S STUDY. By the Rev. Professor oS 
JACKSON, B.A. 

ST. AUGUSTINE: ASPECTS OF HIS LIFE AND THOUGHT. 


By the Rev, W. MONTGOMERY, M.A., B.D. 5/- 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SPIRIT. By JOHN SNAITH, 12. no: 














FAMOUS AUTHORS ON THE WAR. 
THE GERMAN WAR: Some Sidelights and Beteetene. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. t/- 


LIBERTY: A STATEMENT OF THE BRITISH CASE. 











By ARNOLD BENNETT. I/- net 


For FULL list of Hodder G Stou ight on’s important War public ulions, inclu ding books by von Bernhar <J The D ul 
Telegraph Wear Books, The Daily Chrenicle and Lloyd's War Libraries, The Rcgrene A — w fo Help” Series, The 


Graphic ;_Extras OX , Cc., see Special Catalogue ow free on applicati 
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R.S.P.C.A. FUND FOR SICK & WOUNDED HORSES 





(approved ky the Army Council). 


HORSE RUGS 
OLD AND NEW 


Wanted at once for the British Sick 


and Wounded Horses at the Front. 











Those who have them 
should let us have them. 


Those who haven’t them 


should help us to buy them. |. 





SEND DIRECT TO 


The Hon. Secretary of the Fund, 


105, Jermyn St., LONDON, S.W 


EEE —————————$=—— —$_———————_————_————————— 
THE SPECTATOR.—Terms of Subscription, 
Paraste um ApDvance, 

Yearly. £ ~% Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
SITIES  :siiitieductennenbtempebeansibintiaaeisibiiambiiiainas BL 8 6 rr O16 8 2...0 7 8 


Including postage to = of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
dia China, Japan, &c,........ eeensasecnecten s see Cun 8.8 8 8 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








————_______ 


RECREATION HUTS FOR 
THE TROOPS AT HOME 


£200 Builds a Hut. 


£5 Pays for a 
Week’s Working. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has a large number of HUTS (replacing Tents, 
which are too cold in this weather) in Camps 
and Garrisons, for Reading, Writing, Rest, Recrea- 
tion, Refreshment. Concerts, &c., each evening. 


GOOD SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES. 


PLEASE HELP us in providing rational 
occupation for the spare hours of our Soldiers, 


A LARGE NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL 
HUTS ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


Cheques earmarked “ Recreation Huts,” crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church 
Army,”’ payable to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 

Newspapers, magazines, games, &¢., and offers of help with concerts, &e, 
will also be gladly received, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 6. %| 204 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... sc coe ooo of 1010 @ 
—_ PAYMENTS, 

Hon, Vice-Presidents .., ... 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... ase : 1 0 and Journal... ... ... «. 0 5 6 
The Subscription of L adies and Members o / the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


EEE ==———— _—_ _—_SS== —== ———— 


Applications for Oopies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
wpon matters of business should not be addressed to the Eprtor, but 


to the PusiisHERr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Bete. y Bete 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at snuck big 

prices, 


less paper, over which 


or plain, New Pocket 
or plain 


ST. ESTEPHE. espiedaiiigaatins 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found ve superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantlyincreas- 17/6 9/99 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the enneensenssentaen idee 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 


To hold Six Numb 
By post 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Bow, Southwark, Lon 


igher freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste View. By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham. 
—not a messy liquid. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


May be had by orde 


THE 
NINETEENTH GENTURY 
aotendigveminaninn AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER. 


“Tae Harry Warnior.” 
By Colonel A. Keene, D.S.0, 
RuTuiess WARFARE AND FORBIDDEN MerTHop3, 
—— By Sir Thomas Barclay (Vice-President of the 
Institute of International Law), 
Tue Waste or THe WAR AND THE TRADE OF 
To-morrow. By Yves Guyot. 
Geravan “Kvuttur” rrom a Durem Port oF 


Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled 


TsINGTAU AND ITs SIGNIFICANCE: WITH SOME 
IMPRESSIONS FROM A Recent Visit. 
By William Blane. 
—————— Tue Casz or Dr. Axuam. 
By the Rev. J. L. Walton. 
LetTers FROM Paris anpD Soissons a HuwpReD 
Years Aco, 
Communicated by Lady Kinloch-Cooke. 
What coutp Napo.ron accomMpiisu To-par? By 
R. M. Johnston (Assistant Professor of Moders 
History at Harvard). 
AMERICA AND THE War: A Symposium. 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Wak anv ARBITRATION, 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
—" IpgaLs—GERMAN AND OTHERS, 
ers, price 2s. each, By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, KE.C.S.L 
2s. 3d. RELIGIONS AND THE Wak, 
— By Mildred A, BR, Tuker. 
Some CONSIDERATIONS ON THE SELF. 
By 8S. G. Dnan. 
A Natvurarist mx Norrn Arrica. 
By H, M. Wallis (Ashton Hilliers). 
Cotostatn Caxe on Home-Grown Beer? 


r through any Book- 


TATOR is published half-yearly, from CoLonma. VIEW. By Frederic I. Scard, F.1.C. 
January to June, and from July to December, seller or Newsagent, GreneraL von BernwaRpI ON THE Morat Looio 
on the third Saturday in January and July. ee — , By W. H. Mallock. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-uearla Vel st Some Issurs or THE War: 

ases for the Half-yearly Volumes may (DA Benomases Cammanans + 1814 anp 1914. 
be obtained through any Bookseller or News- Or at the Office, Ly J. A. R. Marriott. 


agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By 
wost, 1s. 9d, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


(2) Atsace-Lorrarne. By A. F. Whyte, M.P. 
London: Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Sq. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
—PLAYS AND PASTIMES. 
PUCK IN PETTICOATS. By GRACE RICHARD. 


SON Cloth boards, ls. 6d. a 
Contains five fairy Plays, written by a rising member of the 
theatrical profession, who has attained much success in America 
ge well as in England. 

THE DUKE OF CHRISTMAS DAISIES, 

and other Plays. By M. EDMONDSTON, Cloth, 6<d.; 
yer, 4d. ‘ 
The title play is adapted by permission from a story in “ The 

Little White Bird,” by Sir James Barrie. 

A BOOK OF HANDY PLAYS FOR 
GIRLS. By DOROTHY CLEATHER Cloth, 6d. ; 

er, 4d. 
The Plays in this little book have already been acted, and have 
proved great successes. 

PAGEANT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
By E. E. BLOXAM. With Introduction by Irauia Contr 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 

HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR GUESTS. 
A Book of Indoor Games. Collected by DOROTHY 
DICKINSON. th boards, ls. 6d. Third Issue. 


MORE WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 
YOUR GUESTS. By DOROTHY DICKINSON, 
Author of “ How to Entertain Your Guests.” Cloth boards, 

a. 6d. 

PR nine wanting Plays, Dialogues, or Duologues for Amateur 
Performances cannot do better than write to Wetis Garpner, 
Darton & Co., Ltd., for their detailed List. (No acting fee is 
necessary for any of these plays.) 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES and MONO- 


Ch 


LOGUES. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 

MORE DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, and 
MONOLOGUES. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. 


ls. 


Cloth boards, 6d. 

A PERFECT CURE, and other Plays. 
By M. COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ Book of Plays.” 
___ Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. bs : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CoO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 








Poems and Legends. 
By CHARLES STRATFORD CATTY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A remarkable contrikution to contemporary verse. 


“A poet to be reckoned with.”—Sunday Times, 

“A most accomplished weaver of metrical tales.”—Spectator, 

“A poet, the possessor of a genuine talent.” —Times. 

“Poetry as interesting as good fiction. Power of vision and 
language. Masterly ballads.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A sharp individuality and a peculiar turn of thought, Appeal- 
ing, finely emotional poetry.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“A quite memorable faculty of poetical expression.” 

—Srr Frepsxick Wepmors. 

“A most human and companionable book.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

“Extraordinarily fresh and vigorous. A remarkable contribu- 
tion to contemporary verse.”—Manchester Guardian, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
\ JE can supply any of the Books reviewed 

or advertised in this Journal. 
Full discount allowed for cash on all Books not 
published at net prices. 
Orders by Post despatched on the day of receipt. 
Out-of-Print or Rare Books sought for, 
Binding, Repairing, and Cataloguing of Libraries 
undertaken. 


NEW CATALOGUE oGENERAL LITERA- 
TURE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


W. H. SMITH & SON 
62 Kensington High Street, W. 


Telephone No. Kensington 4216 
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HUTCHINSON & CO.’S LIST 


By Mrs. ALEC. TWEEDIE 
In one handsome volume, 16s. net. 
With 32 full-page Lilustrations and Photogravure Plate 
“It is in its own way extremely attractive. Ina free and easy 
style she will discuss and will illustrate her theme with countless 
anecdotes, plentiful wit, and not a little shrewd observation. She 
is never dull, and the flow of her bright commentary keeps up its 
perennial sparkle.” Daily Telegraph 








ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
(By SIR RICHARD F. BURTON) 


THE KASIDAH 


of Haji Abdd El-yezdi 
A Lay of the Higher Law. 


Translated and Annotated by his friend F. B. Newly, edited 
with an introduction and illustrated with a portrait frontispiece 
in photogravure. Beautifully printed on hand-made paper. In 
limp boards, 5s. net, and an Edition printed on Japanese vellum 
throughout, limited to 50 copies. 21s. net. 


A SECOND DUDLEY BOOK OF COOKERY. 
By GEORGINA COUNTESS OF DUDLEY. With 8 
gravure Plates, including a Portrait of the Author. 
handsome volume, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Photo- 
In one 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. announce a 4th Large 
Edition of R. H. BENSON’S New Novel 


ODDSFISH 


And 2nd Large Editions of 
THE THREE SISTERS 
CANDYTUFT 
SEE-SAW 

ONLY ANNE 


HUTCHINSON’S New @s. Novels. 


“Undoubtedly the best novel of the autumn” 
“Miss Sinclair is easily first among the women-writers 
of her generation” Daily Chronicle 


THE THREE SISTERS 


By MAY SINCLAIR 

“Once again Miss Sinclair has shown us that among the women- 
writers of the day she can be acclaimed without rival. ‘ ‘The 
Three Sisters’ has most of the attributes of greatness” Standard 

“ As nearly perfect as a novel may be” Westminster Gazette 

“The boldest and most challenging of all her books. ‘The 
Three Sisters’ is almost without a flaw and burns with a clear 
flame, that if it is not genius is as near it as any woman of Miss 
Sinclair’s generation has attained” Daily News 

“We have had many a successful novel from that clever 
authoress Miss Sinclair, but none more brilliant than ‘The Three 
Sisters.’ The book is one to read, and, when read, it will leave its 
mark” World 

“A book to read from cover to cover.” 


By May Sinclair 

By Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
By G. B, Stern 

By Isabel C. Clarke 








tted London News 
1.) 


Illustr 
— a (2nd Large Editi 
DALLIANCE AND STRIFE F. Bancroft 
MONSIEUR DE ROCHEFORT H, de Vere Stacpoole 


nd Edition 
THE CAP OF YOUTH 


Madame Albanesi 
[2nd Edition 

THE SECOND POLLYOOLY BOOK Edgar Jepson 

THE DUKE’S TWINS 

THE UNPETITIONED HEAVENS Charles Marriott 


G. B. Burgin 


2nd Large Edition. 


SEE-SAW 


By G. B. STERN 

The Spectator says: 

“They are merry folk, these variety artists, and 
humorous, disreputable folk; and Miss Stern’s wit is as 
and brilliant as was Iaconne’s first appearance on a circus horse, 
She is, indeed, a most engaging writer; more modern than the 
modernists, yet of the anti-realist school, she draws with a brush 
rather than with a pen, and is, wonderful to relate, not afraid to 
be clean-minded and pure.” 

“A charming story.” Globe. 


kindly 
light 





LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 


The new book by The BISHOP of LONDON. 


The Eyes of Flame. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM, D.D. The above includes many striking addresses, 
and among others the sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the outbreak of war, also one on the Invocation of Saints. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Personal Service. 


By a Headmaster, with a Preface by the Secretary of the 
Cavendish Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Making Religion Real. 


By Mrs. HORACE PORTER. Cloth, 1s. net. 


The Shepherd of the 
Ocean. 


By G. I. WHITHAM. Illustrated by NORMAN AULT. 
Cloth, 6s. The new addition to Darton’s Fine Art Series. 


ia 
Helpers without Hands. 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Illustrated by EDWIN NOBLE. 
Uniform with “The Animal Why Book” and “ Pads, Paws, 
and Claws,” which have been great successes. 65s. net. 


The London Museum. 


By F.J. HARVEY DARTON. [Illustrated by L. RUSSELL 
CONWAY. The new volume in the Treasure House Series. 
2s. 6d. net. 


4 b 
Supposin’. 
By Mrs. CLAYTON PALMER. [Illustrated by SYBIL 
BARHAM. Uniform with “The Story of Angelina Wacks.” 
2s. 6d. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
3 & 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, EC. 











Just Published. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
Sir ALEXANDER HOSIE, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S. 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
THE OPIUM POPPY 


9: by 6 ins. With Maps and Illustrations. 
25/- net. 








2 vols. 


Primarily the record of an investigation into the 
cultivation of opium in China after prohibition, 
but incidentally also recording the observations 
of an Oriental traveller of wide experience 
upon life and nature in remote regions. 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


OF ALL LIBRARIES 





CEORCE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 Fleet St., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Messrs. 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where mest of the War Bocks of the day may te seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London, 





Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


By the Author of “Tante.” 


THE ENCOUNTER By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
By the Author of “Mrs. Green.” 

IN THE CITY OF UNDER By Evelyne Rynd 

By the Author of “The Village in the Jungle.” 
THE WISE VIRGINS By L. Woolf 
By the Author of “ An Ocean Tramp.” 
ALIENS By William MoFee 
By the Author of “ Bride Elect.” 


THE RECOILING FORCE By A. M. Champneys 
THE HOLE OF THE PIT By Adrian Ross 
LOCKETT’S LEA By Sibell Vansittart 


Now Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Recollections of Bar 
and Bench 


By The 
Right Hon. VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE, 
G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice of England from 1900 to 1912, 


With [lustrations from Sketches by the late SIR FRANK 
LOCKWOOD 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Patt Matt Gazetrz.—“‘ A book which is a mine of ripe experience and 
sound suggestion. In its condensation, its contempt for the unreal and the 
unnecessary, its characteristic sanity and thorough breadth of view, above all 
its plainness and restraint of speech, it reminds us of one great Predecessor 
of the author’s on the English Bench, and his name was Francis Bacon.” 

Tus Times.— Lord Alverstone’s recollections are the story of professional 
success rarely—if, indeed, ever—equalled.,’ 

Moryixe Post.—* A book full of wisdom that is not altogether professional, 
and much richer in humour than you would think at first sight.’’ 

Evewsine Stanparp.—" As his work has brought him into touch withs 
great many representative details of our national life, its arts and sciences, 
manufactures, hygiene, and politics, his pages are interesting to every one.” 














Lively Recollections of a Popular Song Writer. 


FRIENDS AND MEMORIES 


By MAUDE VALERIE WHITE, 
1 vol. 12s. 6d. net 


Scorsman.—“ The book will be read with a hearty interest, not only by 
musical people, but also by any one who oars being brought into the company 
of famous artists and the leaders of fashiona le society.” 





Absorbing Chronicles of Crime. 


DAYS OF MY YEARS 


By SIR MELVILLE MACNACHTEN, C.B., 
Late Chief of the Criminal Investigation Department, Scotland Yard. 
1vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Gtoss.—* Those who imagine that only French police officials can write 
good books about their work will be surprised at the readableness of Sir 
Melville’s volume.’ 

OxsseRver,—* A varied and most human book.” 


PAGES FROM AN UNWRITTEN DIARY 


By SIR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
With Illustrations. lvol. 12s. 6d. net. 


Onserver.— These ‘ Pages’ will command and delight legions of readers.” 
Sranparpv.—“ A book alive with merriment.” 





The Promenade Ticket: a Lay 
Record of Concerts. By A. H. SIDGWICK, Author 
of “ Walking Essays,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Trmres.— What the Upton Letters, owing, perhaps, to a certain 
gran< liosity, just failed to do for literature and the amenities, this book, ia e 
more unbuttoned way, only compasses ! for music. 


Adventures among Wild Flowers 
By JOHN TREVENA, Author of “Furze the Cruel,” &. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d 6d. net. 








The Wood | People : and Others 
By M. D. HAVILAND. Illustrated by Harry RounTRES 


5s. net. 





London : EDWARD ‘ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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From MOWBRAYS’ List 
Ready December Ist. 
THE WAR AND THE CHURCH, 
And other Addresses: 


The Primary Charge of the Right Reverend 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 





Foreword by the late LORD ROBERTS, F.M. 

THE HAPPY WARRIOR: 
Daily Thoughts for all who are Serving their 
Country, whether on Land, or Sea, or in Air. 
d by the Hon. Mrs. GELL. Paper, 2d. net; cloth, 6d. net, 


Compile 
° [December 1st. 





EVERYMAN’S BOOK OF SAINTS. 
By the Rev. c. P. S. CLARKE, M.A,, Vicar of High Wycombe. 
Thirty Illustrations. Cloth, 38, 6d. net. 
Lives of about 120 to 130 Saints, including all those in the 


Prayer-Book Kalendar. 
FALSE GODS. 


An Inquiry into some Modern Idolatries. 

By the Rev PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“Chapters in which Dr. Dearmer reviews with much insight and lucidity 
the religious attitude of the modern world, and pleads effectively for a wider 
tolerance, more readiness to accept the new knowledge, greater love, and purer 





notions of God,” —The Times, 


SAXON AND NORMAN AND DANE. 
By CLARICE M. CRESSWELL, With Eight Illustrations in 
Colour by the Author. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


1 to Miss Cresswell’s ‘Twelve Foundations.’ The 
d with skilland vigour and should grip the imagina- 
Church Family Newspaper. 


“anexcellent compani 
stories of the Saints are t 
fion of all young readers. 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE STORY. 
By J.A.STAUNTON BATTY. With nearly Forty Sketches by 
Maroaret Waker. Cloth, 2s. net. 

The story of two children who are sent to “run wild” in the 
country. Tho friends they make, the adventures they meet with, 
and the stories they hear make up a fascinating record, which is 

charmingly illustrated by Miss Walker’s sketches, 


VISIONS OF THE UNSEEN. 
A Chapter in the Communion of Saints. By the Rev. H. J. T. 
BENNETTS, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
The first attempt at a consideration of Christian legends of 
communion with the spirit world in the light of modern psychical 
research, 


THE JOY OF REDEMPTION: 
And other Papers. 
By the Rev. GEORGE LONGRIDGE. Superior of the Community 
ef the Resurrection, Mirfield. Parchment, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. 
By the Rev. PAUL B. BULL, C.R. With a Preface by the late 
General Sir CHARLES DOUGLAS, G.C.B, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; paper, ls. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
THAT LAND AND THIS. 
By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With Coloured LIlustrations by 
Litian Pocock. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This remarkably popular series of allegories for the season of 
the Christian Year is now reissued in a new form, with a series 
of attractive drawings m colour by Miss Pocock. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 
By JOHN HENRY BERNARD, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. Cloth, 
ls. net. 
“Acharming booklet, the value of which is out of all proportion to its 


price. Itis full of good things, touching life on all sides, and well deserves a 
wide circulation.”— {hw Guardian. 


IN PRAISE OF LEGEND. 
By the Venerable E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. 
With Six Ilustrations in Colour. Parchment, 1s. 6d. net; lamb- 
skin, Ss. 6d. net; velvet ) ather, 4s, 6d. net. 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 
3y ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of Lady 
argaret Hall. With Eight Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, Ys. 6d. net. 
“The artlessness of the whole is quite captivating, and there is plenty of 


iaterest to allure those who have an interest in remarkable people for their 
ea sake.”"—The Times, 


A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
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Mr. NASH’S NEW BOOKS 


A Book for Patriots. 
Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net, 


The Flag of England. 


Ballads of the Brave and Poems of Patriotism. 
Selected by JOHN FAWSIDE. 


Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll in The British Weekly: “The editor 
has secured the best work of our best living poets. He has 
also made an eminently judicious choice from the poets of 
the past.” 


Foolscap 8vo. 


A Fine Novel—and a Literary Sensation. 


Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


THRACIAN SEA. 
By JOHN HELSTON. 


The Times: “Mr. Helston’s readers are much less likely to be 
shocked than moved to admiration by the foree and passion 
of his tale—the rich humanity of it, the big scale on which 
it is planned and executed, and the high faith that shines 
in it.” 

The Athenaeum: “All the imagery which tho author’s former 
work led us to expect is here.” 


Mrs. Pankhurst’s Autobiography. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MY OWN STORY. 


By EMMELINE PANKHURST. 





The Times: “A vivid, but certainly not an unbiassed, narrative 
. & psychological document of capital importance.” 
Evening Standard: “ Will be widely read.” 


For Lovers of Ghost Stories, 


Crown S8vo. 65s. net. 


ANOTHER GREY GHOST BOOK. 


By JESSIE A. MIDDLETON, 
Author of “The Grey Ghost Book.” 


Thousands of readers who remember “Tho Grey Ghost Book” 
will welcome this new book by Miss Middleton. 


By the Author of “My Lady of the 
Chimney Corner.” 


NOW READY. 


From the Bottom 


A LIFE STORY. 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 


“ My Lady of the Chimney Corner” is now in its ninth edition, 
and the author’s remarkable Autobiography should be read by 
all who admired his beautiful book 

“From the Bottom Up” was written at the suggestion of Dr. 
Walter H. Page, the United States Ambassador in London. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Up. 





A Candid Biography. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LORD STRATHCONA. 


By W. T. R. PRESTON. 


Evening Standard.—“ Will not fail to makea profound impression, 


” 


SECOND EDITION. Price 2s. net. 


Nash’s War Manual. 


Contains the diplomatic correspondeuce ; facts by experts about 
the armies and navies engaged; lists of the fighting ships and 
aircraft of the nations at war, &c., &c. 


London: 





Oxford Circus, London, W.; & 9 High St., Oxford. 





EVELEICH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Carden. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Volume 3. 





Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Earl of Beaconsfield 
By GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE 


In succession to 
The late W. F. MONYPENNY 
IHiustrated. 12s. net. 

This volume, covering the years 1846-55, shows 
Benjamin Disraeli on the full tide of fortune, 
Leader of the House of Commons, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and creator of the spirit of modern 
Conservatism, 
Vol. I., 1804-37. 

Monypenny. 


THE TRAINING OF A SOVEREIGN 


An abridged selection from “ The Girlhood of 
Queen Victoria.” Published by Authority of 
His Majesty the King. Edited by VISCOUNT 
ESHER, G.C,B.,G.C.V.O. Lllustrations. 5s. net. 
“The extracts have been judiciously chosen, and they make a 
most interesting book.”—The Guardian, 


A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP 


Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
THOMAS WESTWOOD. 55. net. 


“He writes with irresistible charm, made up of sweetness and 
whimsicality and gentleness, and enjoyment tempered by mellow 
sadness at the shortness of life and the speed of time.”—The Times. 


THE TORY TRADITION.  souine- 


BROKE — BURKE — DISRAELI — SALISBURY. 
By GEOFFREY G, BUTLER, M.A. 33s. 6d. net. 


“With admirable judgment and good temper and in a style at 
once apt and arresting he disentangles the contributions to 
political thought of his representative Tories. ... Will be found 
to be full of solid reflection and sound learning.”—The Times, 


FETTERS OF THE PAST 


A Novel by HELEN COLEBROOKE, 6s, 


“A singularly well-written novel.” —The Globe. 
“The author has penned one of the best novels of the year.” 


—Court Journal, 
DR. ASHFORD ‘i: NEIGHBOURS 
A Novel. 


By F. WARRE CORNISH, Author of 
“Sunningwell.” 








Vol. II., 1837-46. By the late W. F. 
12s. net each. 


6s. 


“Into the picture he has put the ripe thought and philosophy 
of a singularly highly cultured and deeply reflective mind, and 
with it all there is a strain of quiet humour, a genuine feeling for 
nature, and a deliqacy of touch which recalls sometimes ‘The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ sometimes ‘The House of 
Quiet.’ ”’—Evening Standard, 


SPACIOUS DAYS 


A Novel by RALPH DURAND. 6s, 


THE PERCH OF THE DEVIL 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Large Edition. 6s. 
“Mrs. Atherton is, in our judgment, the ablest woman writer of 
fiction now living.”—Sir Ropgertson Nicouu in British Weekly. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











Books are Alw 





ays Welcome 


The Land of the Future. 


THROUGH SIBERIA. 2, br. naxszy, 
Illustrated, Maps. 165s. net. 


“ The most recent attempt to estimate the vast resources which 
Ally holds in reserve in his Asiatic dominions.”—SCOTSMAN, 


The Peace of Ghent, Dec. 1814. 
A GREAT PEACEMAKER. «usin 
GALLATIN, 1813-1827.) 10s. net. 
The World's Driving Force. 


THE CONQUEST OF OIL, (conquests 


of Science.) By F. A. TALBOT. 100 pp. Illustration, 
6s. net, 


John Masefield at his Best. 


PHILIP THE KING. 3; Joun maseri.o, 


Author of “Dauber.” 3s. 6d. net, 
The Most Wonderful Beast. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BEAVER. 3; 4 RB. DUGMORE. Mlustrated 


from the Author’s Photographs. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIGHTING IN_ FLANDERS. 


ALEXANDER POWELL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Author was actually in firing line throughout campaign and only 
correspondent who 
(1) was attached officially to Belgian Army; 
(2) was eyewitness of German entry into Antwerp; 
(3) interviewed a German General in this war. 




















By BE 
Cloth, 








Latest 6s. Fiction 
WHAT A WOMAN WANTS 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, 
THE VEILED LIFE HENRIETTA GOLDIE. 
YES 





MARY AGNES HAMILTON. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD GEORGE MOORE 


A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY 
_ DUNCAN SWANK. 





WM. HEINEMANN: LONDON. 








An Ideal Gift Book for Christmas. 


BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


ILLUSTRATED BY 300 FULL-PAGE COLOURED 
PLATES REPRODUCED FROM DRAWINGS BY 


MRS. HENRY PERRIN 
WITH DETAILED DESCRIPTIVE NOTES BY 
PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.L.S. 


Four Volumes. Royal 4to. Buckram. £15 15s, net. 
The Fourth Volume, completing the work, has just been issued. 





*‘ Mrs. Perrin has prepared a series of some three hundred full-page coloured 
plates of representative plants. They are admirable water-colour drawi 
and a delight tolook at. It is impossible to bestow too high praise on 
work of this gifted artist.’’—The Spectator, 


New Bond S&t., W. 





BERNARD QUARITCH, 11 Grafton St., 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp C. MPANT, 
Dunedin; Sruaeson anp Wi.uiams, Christchurch; H. Batwum 
anp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Srrecxiey, Auckland; end 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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The 
Scottish Provident Institution 


YEAR BOOK 


FOR 1915, 


now on Sale at all Booksellers’, is the 


CHEAPEST REFERENCE BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED. 





640 pages. Cioth Binding. 


Price " D. Net. 





A Complete Year Book, containing 
information on all Current Topics and 


A HISTORY OF THE WAR. 





Published for the Scottish Provident Institution by 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS. 
~=CORNHILL” _ 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 
Navan Warrare To-pay. 

By Admiral the Rt. Hon. Sir E, H. Szymovr, O.M., G.C.B. 
Escapes. By Arruur C. Benson 
Maerua. By Karuarine Tynan 
Tas BarTLEerizLD BETWEEN THE MARNE AND THE AISNE. 

By Rosert C. Wirr 
By H. Hesxern Pricnarp 
By A. A. MILNE 

By Lapy Cuarxnwoop 

By S. Squirz Spricor, M.D. 
By SuHettanp Brapiry 
By Franx Muicrsw 


Wrre Wincron anp Ma.varp. 
Tas Woman. 
Our City anp THE War. 
On Unpenpine over a Novet. 
ConcerRNING SNAKES. 
A Reat Doruesoys Hau. 
JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JakveY—IL. 

By the Hon. Auexis Rocusz 
Two Smyners. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. By Mrs. Davin G. Rrrcniz 
From THe “CornHILL” Postsaa. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS DECEMBER, 1914. 


Tas Buioxt or Prosstan Avrocracy. By Sidney Whitman, 

War axp Frxance. by J. B. Firth. 

a = ae is War: Irs Mexace axp Acuixevement. By Archibald 

ur 

Anuacepporn—axp Arrer (IIL). 

Tar War Srinir axp CurisTtanirr. By Wilfrid Ward. 

Pavi CLavpeL, By Dr. G. Chatterion-Hill. 

Lord ALvERsToNE’s “ Reco.uections.” By Holford Knight. 

Mexace ry Tur Near East: 
Il. Turkey anv Eorrr. By Arthur E. P, B. Weigall. 
Il. Gerwany anv Turkey. By J. Eliis Barker. 

Tas Ervect om Warrane vron Comaerce axp Inpuster, A Rerrosrect 
awD a Forecast. By J. B. C. Kershaw. 

Grenmayry’s Nava. Pior os THe Mepirerraweax. By Nantilus, 

Tas Americas ELecrions. By James Davenport Wheipiey. 

Tue History or tHE War. 

Tas Acuievement. Part 111. Chapters XX.—XXVII. By E. Temple Thurston, 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Laamrzp. 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj/- 
yearl., from January to June, and jrom July to December, on the 
third Saturday in Janucry and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
er from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 94, 














MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY & HISTORY. 


Life of Lord Avebury. sy norace a. 
HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

Tue Tiwes.—‘The book is very thoro 


— to collect from it a full account 
rections.” 


History of Upper Assam, Upper 
Burmah, and North-Eastern 


Frontier. py t. w. sHAKESPEAR (Colonel, 2nd 
Goorkhas). With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tuas Times.—“‘A useful, workmanlike, and succinct history by a writer 

who served many years with the Assam Military Police Force, 


NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 


Britain and Turkey. The Causes of th 
Rupture set out in brief form from the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence. By Sir EDWARD COOK. 8vo. Sewed. 2d. 


England, Germany, and Europe. 
By JAMES WYCLIFFE HEADLAM, M.A. _ Reprinted 
from the Church Quarterly Review. 8vo. Sewed. 2d. 


An Englishman’s Call to Arms. 
Dagiated Sem Go Sely Wok. Ove. Gowed. 36 
POETRY & LITERATURE. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of Circumstance. 
Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. 
HARDY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Tus Sunpar Times.—“ There is a sense in which the ‘Satires of Circum- 
stance,’ which, in their ‘fifteen glimpses,’ lend their title to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy's new volume of poems, may be cousidered among the most remarkablo 
verse to which he has set his hand.” 


Youand I: Poems. py nargier MONROE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


Romance: a Play. by EDWARD SHELDON. 
Crown 8vo. 65s. 6d. net. 


Essays on Books. sy william Lyon 
PHELPS, M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
*.* Dickens, Jane Austen, Carlyle, Richardson, Whittier, and 
others are the subjects of discussion of the thirteon Eeneye. _ 
NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


The Indian Story Book. containing 
Tales from the Ramayana, the Mahab- 
harata, and other Early Sources. Retold by 
RICHARD WILSON. With 16 Coloured Pilates and Line 
Illustrations from Drawings by F. C. Part. Feap. 4to. 
7s. 6d. net. [Ingle Nook Series, 


Deccan Nursery Tales: or Fairy 


Tales from the South. pyc a 
KINCAID, C.V.O. With 8 IMlustrations in Colour by 
M. V. DuvranpnarR. Pott 4to. 4s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 


H. G. WELLS’S 


New and Amusing Novel 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. és. 


The Demi-Gods. py james sTEPmrens, 
Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &e. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Trurn —“ Into this preposterous extravaganza Mr. Stephens has packed so 
much wit, wisdom, pod pa we that it is a delight to read.” 
Incredible Adventures. five stories by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,” &¢. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THe Wor.p.—‘*‘ Incredible Adventures’ is amongst the best work Mr. Black- 
wood has ever achieved. ...A book we gladly d to our shel: of fuvourite 
authors.” 


Neighborhood Stories. New Stories 
of Friendship Village. By ZONA GALE, Author 
of “Friendship Village,” &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


.» very painstaking, and it is 
Lord Avebury’s work in many 


Lyrics and 
By THOMAS 








THEOLOGY. 
CANON CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK. 


Democracy and Christian Doc- 


trine. an Essay in Reinterpretation. By 
W. H. CARNBNGIE, M.A., Canon of Westminster and Rector 
of St. Margaret's, Westminster. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
oa ECONOMICS. 
Property and Contract in their 
Relations to the Distribution 


of Wealth. py ricwarp T. ELY, PhD. LL.D, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin. 
In 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 17s. net. 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Zeus: A Study in Ancient Religion 


By A. B. COOK, Reader in Classical Archaeology to the University of Cambridge, 


Volume I. Zeus God of the Bright Sky 
With coloured frontispiece, 42 plates, and 569 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo. 45s net, 
To be completed in two volumes, A prospectus will be sent post free on request. 


Berkeley and Percival 
By BENJAMIN RAND. 
The Correspondence of George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir John Percival, afterwards 
Earl of Egmont. 
With 7 plates. Demy 8vo. 9s net. 
“It is impossible to touch upon the variety and wealth of these delightful letters. All the great wits move before us; Mr. Steele 


is very cheerful in his house in Bloomsbury Square; Mr. Pope, ‘a Papist, obliges Berkeley with & copy of his new poem, * Windsor 
Forest.’ , . . A very valuable addition to our stores of Eighteenth Century lterature.”—Epmunp Gosss in The Morning Post, 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D, 
and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., C.B. 


Complete in 14 volumes. Royal 8vo. Bound in Buckram. Price £8 15s net. 


V The Age of Louis XIV IX Napoleon 
u The icon VI The Eighteenth Century X The Restoration 
Ill The Wars of Religion VII The United States XI The Growth of Nationalities 
1V The Thirty Years’ War VIIl_ The French Revolution XII The Latest Age 
XIII Tables and Index XIV Atlas 
The twelve volumes of text, bound in buckram, may be obtained for £7 10s net; separate volumes of the work, ig 
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